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Introduction 


A page of drawings by the German artist Albrecht Dürer (1471-1528) that 
captures many themes important to Renaissance culture. On the left, 
Dürer illustrates a dramatic point in the Greek myth of the rape of 
Europa, though he sets it in a landscape with sixteenth-century towns. On 
the right, he sketches a classically dressed archer, a sage contemplating a 
skull, and three views of a lion. Thus, on this one page, he brings together 
the importance of the classical past, the wisdom of the ancients, the 
fleeting nature of human life, the wonders of the natural world, and the 
lure of the exotic. 
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INTRODUCTION 


he title of this book, and perhaps also of the course for which you are reading it, is 
T Modern Europe. The dates in the title inform you about the chronological 
span covered (1450-1789), but they do not explain the designation “early modern.” 
That term was developed in the twentieth century by historians seeking to refine an 
intellectual model first devised in the fifteenth century, when scholars began to divide 
European history into three parts: ancient (to the end of the Roman Empire in the 
West in the fifth century); medieval, a word that comes from medium aevum, Latin for 
middle age (from the fifth century to the fifteenth); and what they usually called “new” 
(novum in Latin, from the fifteenth century forward). What initially separated medi- 
eval from new, in their eyes, was the cultural shift of the Italian Renaissance. By the 
eighteenth century the era that had been called “new” was increasingly termed 
“modern,” with its origins not only in the Renaissance but also in the first voyage of 
Columbus (1492), and the beginning of the Protestant Reformation (1517). These three 
developments (and others, depending on who was writing) were understood to usher 
in the modern world - or, at least, to begin the process of ushering it in. This three-part 
periodization became extremely influential, and in the twentieth century some histor- 
ians began to divide it into “early modern” - from the Renaissance or Columbus to the 
late eighteenth century - and what we might call “truly modern”: from the late 
eighteenth century to whenever they happened to be writing. 

As with any intellectual model, however, the longer this tripartite division was used, 
the more problematic it seemed. The voyages of Columbus may have marked the 
beginning of European exploration and colonization, but there was plenty of earlier 
contact between Europeans and other cultures, and Columbus himself was motivated 
more by religious zeal - generally regarded as “medieval” - than by a “modern” desire 
to explore the unknown. The Protestant Reformation did bring a major break in 
western Christianity, but Martin Luther was seeking to reform the church, not split it, 
just like medieval reformers, of whom there were many. Other developments trad- 
itionally regarded as marks of modernity, such as the expansion of capitalism, the 
growth of the nation-state, or increasing interest in science and technology, were also 
brought into question as scholars found both earlier precedents and evidence that 
these changes were slow in coming. (Similar points were also made by scholars 
rethinking the ancient/medieval break, who argued that the end of the Roman 
Empire was not as momentous as it had earlier seemed.) 

Debates have also revolved around the whole idea of modernity. As concepts, 
“modernity” and “modernization” are teleological and totalizing, implying that history 
developed on a single linear trajectory with a final act. Over the last fifty years, master 
narratives of all types, including a single path to modernity, have come into question. 
Scholars of the Middle Ages have sharply critiqued dichotomies that contrast mod- 
ernity (“us”) with premodernity (“them”), and scholars of places other than Europe 
have noted that “the very invocation of the word implicitly sets a ‘modern Europe’ 
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against a ‘yet-to-be modernized’ non-Europe.” More philosophical issues also 
emerged: the thinkers who first thought of themselves as “modern” saw modernity 
as positive - and “medieval” as negative - but is modernity necessarily a good thing? 
And will it ever end? What comes afterward? 

If “early modern” is not as clear as it seems, what about the other part of the title, 
“Europe”? What is “Europe”? The answer most of us learned in school - one of the world's 
seven continents - can easily be rejected simply by looking at a globe. If a continent is a 
“large land mass surrounded by water” (which we also learned in school), then surely the 
correct designation for what is conventionally called “Europe” is the western part of the 
continent of Eurasia. If we look very closely at the globe, in fact, Europe is a small 
northwestern part of the huge continent of Afroeurasia, a term increasingly used by 
geographers and world historians for what is the world's largest land mass. 

The idea of “Europe” derived more from culture than geography. The word 
“Europe” was first used by Greek writers in the seventh century BCE to designate 
their side of the Mediterranean (the sea whose name means “middle of the world,” 
which it was to the ancient Greeks) from the other side, “Asia,” which to the Greeks 
originally included Africa. They derived the word from the myth of Europa, who was 
the daughter of Agenor, the king of Phoenicia, an area in southwest Asia on the east 
end of the Mediterranean (what is now Lebanon). In the myth, Europa was awakened 
by a dream in which two continents that had taken the shape of women argued over 
who should possess her: Asia said she had given birth to her and so owned her, but the 
other as yet unnamed continent asserted that Zeus would give Europa to her. Right on 
cue, Zeus fell in love with the beautiful Europa as she gathered flowers with her friends, 
transformed himself into a white bull, and abducted her. (This myth came to be 
termed the “rape of Europa.”) He took her to Crete, a Greek island, where she bore 
him a number of sons and gave her name to the continent. In a tamer version of the 
myth, told by the ancient Greek historian Herodotus and repeated by later Christian 
writers, merchants from Crete carried Europa away from Phoenicia in a ship shaped 
like a bull to marry their king. Herodotus notes that the (Asian) Trojans later abducted 
Helen, wife of the Greek king Menelaus - an event that led to the Trojan War - in part 
to avenge Europa. In either version, the myth of Europa highlights both Greek debt to 
Asia and separation from it. The idea of “Europe” is thus much like the notion of 
“modern” - that is, a term used consciously by people to differentiate themselves from 
others, to create a boundary between “us” and “them.” 

Greek ideas about Europe - like Greek ideas about so many things - spread north 
and west, and changed over time. By the medieval period, Europe was increasingly 
understood as a Christian territory, in opposition to the Muslim and pagan “East.” 
People defined themselves as inhabitants of “Christendom,” an area with vague 
borders, but which needed defense and warranted expansion. Through the actions of 
kings, nobles, bishops, and missionaries, the boundaries of Christendom expanded 
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north and west to the Atlantic and Baltic, and then beyond, to Scandinavia. Beginning 
in the eleventh century, the southwestern border of Christendom moved slowly across 
the Iberian Peninsula as Christian armies defeated Muslim ones in a process later 
called the Reconquista. 

In the mid-fifteenth century, the expansion of the Ottoman Turks toward western 
Christendom led the humanist Pope Pius II (pontificate 1458-64) to call for a crusade, 
in which he called on Christian “Europeans” to oppose the “inferior” inhabitants of 
Asia. In the first half of the sixteenth century, other humanists began to use the terms 
“Europe” and “Europeans” more regularly, and map-makers began to print maps of 
Europe as a separate continent. Sometimes these maps showed Europe as a crowned 
queen (oriented with west at the top, so Spain is her head and Italy her right hand) 
dominating other continents, and they also sometimes depicted the Greek myth of the 
rape of Europa. Both Europe as the queen of continents and the rape of Europa were 
popular subjects in painting, sculpture, and public rituals in the sixteenth through the 
eighteenth centuries, with Europa’s abduction portrayed as violent, but also as the 
triumphant founding of a new dynasty. Thus the idea of Europe and people’s under- 
standing of themselves as “Europeans” are products of the early modern period. 

Europe’s geographical indistinctness has allowed its boundaries to be disputed and 
changed over time. The western border seems relatively easy to define because it is 
marked by the Atlantic Ocean - but is it? Are the British Isles part of Europe? (This 
may seem self-evident, but then there is the commonly used phrase “Britain and 
Europe.”) Is Iceland? Does Iceland become part of Europe once the Vikings get there? 
Does Greenland? The eastern boundaries are even more vague; various rivers were 
proposed as the dividing line, but none of them stretch the entire way from the Arctic 
to the Aegean Sea. In the eighteenth century, Swedish and Russian officials suggested that 
the Ural Mountains and the Ural River, which flows into the Caspian Sea, were the best 
boundary, in part because the Russians wanted to assert that the main cities of Russia were 
clearly European. This boundary is the one most commonly given today when discussing 
Europe geographically, but for historical discussions it often seems too far east. Is the story 
of Russia always part of European history? Is the story of Ukraine? During the period 
covered in this book - and until World War I - much of eastern Europe, including almost 
all of the area known to the ancient Greeks, was part of the Ottoman Empire, whose 
leaders were Muslim and Turkish, a people originating in central Asia. Thus, geographic- 
ally, the Ottoman Empire was clearly part of Europe, but is its history “European” or not? 

This questioning of terminology may seem both paralyzing and pedantic; don’t we all 
basically know what “modern” and “Europe” mean? In fact, even historians who 
emphasize that these terms are problematic continue to use them, because they are 
convenient and meaningful. Thus this book is still titled Early Modern Europe, though its 
chronology and geography are somewhat flexible. Concern with terminology is key to 
new ways in which history is being studied, researched, and presented, however. As they 
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have for thousands of years, historians continue to ask “What can we learn about the 
past?” but they put greater emphasis on why we know what we do, and on the way that 
people in the past understood and recorded their own situation. Why did certain things 
get written down and preserved, so that they became the historical sources on which our 
understanding of the past is based? Who did the writing, and what was their point of 
view? How and why did people shape their own memories and create their own history? 
What was left out, or intentionally or unintentionally distorted? How were both the lived 
experience and stories about that experience different for different types of people - men 
and women, poor and wealthy, common and elite, rural and urban? How does our 
understanding of the past change if we include information from non-written sources, 
such as art, material objects, oral traditions, or biological and chemical remains? 
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As they paid greater attention to the perspective of their sources, so historians also 
paid greater attention to the ways in which their own point of view shaped the story 
they were telling. It was no accident that the history of peasants and working people 
received greater attention after World War II, when the students attending colleges 
and universities - some of whom majored in history and eventually became histor- 
ians - came more often from working-class families than they had earlier. It is not 
surprising that interest in women's history surged during the 1970s, when more 
women began to attend college and the feminist movement encouraged them to 
analyze their own situation. It is similarly not surprising that an interest in cultural 
diversity, historical encounters between different groups, and world history developed 
in the 1990s, along with new patterns of migration, economic globalization, and an 
increasingly transnational intellectual community. In reference to the issues discussed 
at the beginning of this chapter, it is not surprising that doubts about “modern” and 
“Europe” emerged at a point when people were discussing the negative consequences 
of modern processes such as industrialism and globalization, and debating the adop- 
tion of the euro as a currency, the proper role of Europe in a postcolonial world, and 
the merits of various countries membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the European Union. 

All historians, like all people, approach the past from their own perspective, which 
shapes the subjects they find interesting, the methods they use to find information, and 
the language they use to describe their findings. A point of view is sometimes described 
as “bias,” but that word carries a negative charge, and implies there can be history that 
is “unbiased” - that is, simply a recounting of the facts of the past. Because the 
gathering of those facts is done by human beings, however, and the sources that reveal 
those facts were also made largely by human beings, every story is only partial, and 
every one has a perspective. 

This recognition of the subjectivity of all history has occurred at the very same time 
that our knowledge of the past has widened dramatically, as peasants, workers, 
women, and various types of minority groups have been added to the picture of every 
region and era. Thus historians, particularly those wishing to examine a broad 
geographic era over a long time frame, are faced with two challenges: capturing the 
diversity of people's experiences while still outlining key developments, and paying 
attention to individual perspectives - their subjects” and their own - while still telling a 
story of the past that makes sense. 


Structure of the book 


This book is designed to cover more than three hundred years of European history, 
viewing Europe as both larger and more connected to the rest of the world than it 
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often has been. Thus it definitely faces the challenges just noted, which emerge first as 
decisions about how best to structure the story. Any arrangement is an intellectual 
scheme imposed by an author on a group of events, developments, individuals, and 
groups. Some books arrange material over a fairly long period topically, which allows 
readers to see continuities and long-term changes, and better understand aspects of life 
that change fairly slowly, such as social structures, economic systems, family forms, or 
ideas about gender. Some books arrange material more or less chronologically, which 
works better for things that involve dramatic change, such as epidemics, wars, 
and revolutions. 

This book splits the difference. It is arranged in two parts, one covering roughly 
1450 to 1600 and the other roughly 1600 to 1789. The midpoint of 1600 is flexible and 
somewhat arbitrary, but there were significant breaks in many realms of life around 
that time: the French Wars of Religion ended, the Tudor dynasty in England gave way 
to the Stuart, serfs in Russia were completely tied to the land, the Dutch established the 
United East India Company and began trading ventures in Asia, and Galileo used the 
recently invented telescope to see the movement of the heavens, beginning a new era 
in astronomy. Within each part there are five topical chapters, each with a chapter 
summary and discussion questions: “Individuals in society”, “Politics and power”, 
“Cultural and intellectual life”, “Religious developments”, “Economics and the 
environment.” 

At the beginning of Part I and at the end of each part is a chapter titled “Europe in 
the world”, these look at the relationships between Europe and the rest of the world in 
1450, the period from 1450 to 1600, and the period from 1600 to 1789 in terms of travel, 
trade, exploration, colonization, and other types of contacts. Historians increasingly 
emphasize that a number of political, economic, and social phenomena cut across 
borders, both within Europe and beyond, and that no one region or country should be 
studied in isolation. They focus on connections, exchanges, intercrossings, move- 
ments, and mixtures, an approach that for the modern period is often termed 
“transnational.” The concept “transnational” may not apply very well to the early 
modern period, as most national boundaries were not yet firmly fixed, but these 
chapters include insights from transnational history, as well as world, global, compara- 
tive, and postcolonial history. Chapter 1 also provides an overview of European society 
in 1450 in each of the five topical areas, setting the stage for the rest of the book. 
Chapter 7 ends with a summary of Part I that brings together the major developments 
from all realms of life for the period from 1450 to 1600, and following Chapter 13 is an 
epilogue reflecting changes and continuities across the entire period from 1450 to 1789. 

The book covers the basic events long identified with this period - the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the rise of capitalism, the voyages of discovery, the growth of the 
nation-state, the Scientific Revolution, the Enlightenment - but also highlights ways in 
which historians see these as problematic, in the same way that they have interrogated 
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“early modern” and “Europe.” Most chapters discuss a historiographical debate or 
two - that is, disagreements between scholars about the ways in which material should 
be interpreted, processes analyzed, or causation ascribed - or they highlight a particu- 
lar methodological or theoretical approach. Such debates are not new in history, and 
the discussions here include both long-standing debates in historiography, such as 
those about the origins of capitalism, and very recent disputes, such as those about the 
origins of cross-dressing in English theater. Each chapter also presents several primary 
sources, and there are many more primary sources available in the online resources for 
this book, which are listed at the end of each chapter and can be downloaded as pdfs. 
Questions about the concept “early modern” have made it clear that any beginning 
date is relatively arbitrary, some of the processes understood as modern began in the 
Middle Ages, if not in antiquity. But developments in the field of history over the past 
several decades have made 1450 seem a better starting point than 1500. Why? The focus 
on the ways in which the past gets recorded has led to greater interest in the mechanisms 
of recording as both cultural and technological phenomena. Around 1450 printing with 
movable metal type was invented in Germany by artisans - Johann Gutenberg and 
others - who adapted existing techniques from metallurgy, wood-block printing, wine 
pressing, fabric stamping, and paper-making. (Artisans in Korea developed a similar 
technology somewhat earlier, but there is no evidence that this spread from Korea to 
Germany.) Although the number of people who could read and write, and who were thus 
immediately influenced by this new technology, was quite small, the ultimate impact of 
printing as a vehicle of social change was enormous. In 2000, in fact, Gutenberg was 
ranked as the “most influential person of the millennium” by a cable television network. 
In addition to printing, by the 1450s Portuguese ships were sailing regularly back 
and forth to Cape Verde in west Africa, bringing back gold and slaves through contacts 
with the Mali Empire and laying the groundwork for Portugal's later colonial empire. 
In 1453 the Ottoman Turks under Mehmed II conquered Constantinople, and began to 
establish themselves firmly as a European power. Both of these developments are 
significant in a European history that pays more attention to Europe's place in the 
world, and together they dramatically influenced Columbus, who was trying to find an 
alternative route to the east to challenge both the Portuguese and the Muslim Turks. 
The year 1453 also marked the end of the Hundred Years” War between England and 
France, a war whose last battles, like the siege of Constantinople, involved the use of 
artillery, which some military historians view as the beginning of modern warfare. It is 
hard to imagine any development that has had more impact on the lives of all types of 
people - not simply soldiers and their generals - than modern warfare. Thus we can 
continue to debate the problematic notion of “modernity,” but still find some (imper- 
fect) markers in the 1450s. 
The same is true for the point at which “early modern” became “modern.” The 
beginning of the French Revolution in 1789 is the conventional breaking point, though 
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historians have long recognized that using this date privileges the political history of 
western Europe. The late eighteenth century did bring significant developments in 
other areas and realms of life, however. During the 1780s, Edmund Cartwright 
invented the steam-powered loom, opening a spinning and weaving factory that used 
his new machines and represented a new type of workplace. In 1787, the first fleet of 
convicts set sail from Britain to Australia, carrying about a thousand people to a new 
colony on what was not yet designated a continent (that would come about a hundred 
years later). In 1792, Mary Wollstonecraft published The Vindication of the Rights of 
Women, the first explicit call for political rights to be extended to the female half of the 
population. In the early 1790s, Prussia, Austria, and Russia completed their carving up 
of Poland, which disappeared from the map until the end of World War I. The years 
around 1789 therefore saw changes in economic structures, the process of colonization, 
political theory, and international relations, though the French Revolution has not lost 
its role as a major turning point. 


Sources for early modern history 


Everything we can learn about the past is, ultimately, based on original sources - that 
is, on documents and objects from the period we are investigating. Paying greater 
attention to the perspective of our sources and to our own perspective in evaluating 
them has not changed this. But what sources exist for early modern Europe? The 
easiest to access are printed materials, which became steadily more numerous as the 
technology of the printing press spread out from Germany after 1450. By 1500 over 200 
cities and towns in Europe had presses, and scholars estimate that there were some- 
where between eight and twenty million incunables. (Books printed in the first fifty 
years after the printing press was invented are called incunables or incunabula, from 
the Latin words meaning “in the cradle,” because they come from the infancy of 
printing.) This vastly exceeds the number of books produced in all of Western history 
up to that point, and the amounts were so fantastic that some people saw printing as 
an invention of the devil. This opinion did not halt the spread of printing, however, 
and by 1600 about 200,000 different books or editions had been printed, in press runs 
that averaged about 1,000 copies each. The book was thus among the first modern 
mass-produced commodities. 

Printers were not in the business for charity, and they printed anything that would 
sell: books for lawyers, such as classical legal codes like that of the Roman Emperor 
Justinian, collections of customary laws, and legal commentaries, all bound in fancy 
leather bindings in matching sets, books for doctors, surgeons, pharmacists, and 
midwives, such as herbals, books of instruction, and classical medical treatises, books 


for students, such as manuals of language instruction, grammars, dictionaries, cheap 
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editions of the classics, often bound in paper in smaller formats so that students could 
easily carry them to class; books and other printed materials for members of the clergy, 
such as hymnals, Latin missals, breviaries, and psalters. All of these survive in far 
greater numbers than manuscript examples of the same types of texts. 

Printed materials for what we might term the “general reader” are still more common, 
though it is important to recognize that even by 1789 most people in Europe could not 
read. Those who could were overwhelmingly urban, middle- or upper-class, and male. 
Their tastes in reading thus shaped the printed sources that are available to historians. 
What did literate people want to read? Until about 1700, they wanted to read religious 
materials; the best-selling authors, particularly after the Reformation in the 1520s but 
even before then, were religious. This was both because people were very interested in 
religion in general and in their own salvation and because religious works were cheap, 
lively, illustrated, and gory. There were plenty of extremely expensive whole Bibles, but 
things like Luther’s sermons or those of popular Catholic preachers such as Bernard of 
Siena were published in very small paperback editions of one, two, or three sermons, 
putting them well within the reach of most literate buyers. In terms of their tone, they 
were much more like a modern political debate - the sort of thing that occurs now on 
television or online - than a complicated theological treatise. Particularly after the 
Reformation, religious opponents were often harsh in their invective, with lots of 
name-calling and scandal-mongering. Here, for example, is Luther: “Next one should 
take the pope, cardinals, and whatever servants there are of his idolatry and papal 
holiness, and rip out their tongues at the roots as blasphemers of God and nail them on 
the gallows, although all this is insignificant punishment in relation to their blasphemy 
and idolatry.”* The illustrations in religious pamphlets were often just as dramatic, with 
woodcuts or engravings of Luther as the Anti-Christ or the pope as the Whore of 
Babylon. The pamphlet from which the quotation above comes has a woodcut illustra- 
tion by Lucas Cranach showing four cardinals hanging on a scaffold with their tongues 
tacked up beside them. Books of saints’ lives described not only their good deeds and 
acts worthy of emulation but also their violent and tragic deaths. The Reformation 
produced religious martyrs on all sides, and books describing their deaths were very 
popular; the best-selling book in English for many years was John Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, which describes in great detail the deaths of many Protestants during the reign 
of Mary Tudor. It is clear that people got not only religious inspiration but what we 
might also call religious titillation from these best-sellers. 

People did not spend all their time reading religious materials, however, and 
printers recognized very early that there was a market for other types of books and 
pamphlets. They printed historical romances, such as those of King Arthur and 
Tristan and Isolde, and by the seventeenth century novels that told of the triumphs 
and tragedies of contemporary fictional characters. They printed biographies of 
historical and contemporary figures, the more scandalous the better, and chronicles 
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Fig. 1 This single-sheet broadsheet, made by the Protestant artist Matthias Gerung in 1546, shows 
Christ at the top deciding who will get into heaven and two linked devils at the bottom, one wearing the 
triple-crowned papal tiara and one a Turkish rolled turban. Graphic images like this were produced and 
printed by all sides in the religious controversies of the Reformation. 


of city or regional history. “How-to” manuals were very popular, such as herbals and 
books of home remedies for everything from headaches to the plague. There were 
guides on how to manage your money, how to run a household, how to write love 
letters and business letters. There was pornography, graphically illustrated, and cook- 
books, also often illustrated. There were guides for travelers with handy phrases, 
discussions of the weather, and descriptions of the strange customs of foreign lands. 
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After the voyages of discovery, printers discovered that people liked to read about 
the experiences of more adventurous travelers, and Columbus's letters and notebooks 
were reprinted frequently along with those of other travelers. Enterprising publishers 
frequently gathered together the most bizarre and exciting stories in one volume - 
“Tales from Foreign Lands” or something similar - often neglecting to mention that 
these were gathered from many sources and often contained totally fictitious accounts 
mixed in with real ones. Among this kind of travel book, those that concentrated on 
strange animals and creatures, called “bestiaries,” were especially popular. They 
described normal animals such as hedgehogs and porcupines (although giving wild 
stories about their habits and abilities), real ones someone had heard about such as 
giraffes or rhinoceroses, and fictitious ones such as centaurs, mermaids, and cyclopses. 
All these animals were listed in alphabetical order, with no distinction made between 
those that were real and those that were not. 

Books were generally bound in cloth or leather and were often passed around or 
handed down from one generation to the next. They are mentioned in wills and 
inventories (which continued to be handwritten, not printed), which are one of our 
best sources about what people were actually reading - or, at least, what they had in 
their possession, indicating that someone thought they should be reading it. Wills of 
quite ordinary people begin to mention printed books in the late fifteenth century, so 
that we know these early books were not simply in some monastery or noble library. 
Most of the books produced in the early modern period have long since disintegrated, 
of course, but many survive, and those judged important were reprinted in later 
centuries, modern editions of many types of works are thus widely available, either 
in print copies or increasingly on the web. Within the past twenty years those modern 
editions have included more works by women and men who were not members of the 
elite, thus making their ideas and words accessible to a much larger number of 
students and scholars. Each chapter in this book includes selections from works that 
were printed in the early modern period, some by well-known authors and some by 
less familiar individuals. 

In addition to books, printers also produced much smaller, cheaper booklets, with 
eight, sixteen, or twenty-four pages, often called “chapbooks.” They were written in 
very simple language with a small vocabulary, and were often illustrated, so that people 
who were illiterate or barely literate could also get something from them. Chapbooks 
were sold by wandering peddlers who often sold other things as well, such as pins, 
needles, marbles, and (printed) playing cards. It is difficult to tell how many of these 
chapbooks were produced or exactly what they contained, as they had paper covers 
and most of them have long since disappeared. From those that have survived and 
from discussions of them in other sources, we can tell that many of them were about 
recent battles and heroes, new inventions, tools, techniques for farming and building, 
famous people and what was happening to them, or freakish events and strange 
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occurrences. Similar subjects were also the subjects of single-sheet broadsides, usually 
illustrated and then sold on street corners. By the late sixteenth century, printers began 
to combine these subjects together in almanacs, adding witty sayings, moral maxims, 
humor, horoscopes and other astrological predictions, long-term weather forecasts, 
and agricultural advice. By the early seventeenth century, printers in some European 
cities began to publish weekly newssheets, and by the early eighteenth literary and 
scientific pamphlets at regular intervals. 

For many historical questions, then, printed materials provide a steadily increasing 
number of sources. For other questions, however, manuscript - which literally means 
“handwritten” - sources are the only way to find information. Governments slowly 
began to print their law codes and some official decisions or proclamations after the 
development of the printing press, but records of the meetings and proceedings of 
government bodies - city councils, law courts, representative assemblies - survive 
largely as manuscripts. Many records of the course of life - marriages, baptisms, births, 
deaths - were kept by church officials, who also recorded cases heard by church 
courts. Some of these records, especially for England, have been published, but most of 
them remain as manuscripts. The records of business - contracts, correspondence, 
lawsuits, expense records, ledgers, accounts - were kept by employees or by notaries; 
notaries also handled business matters for individuals, such as marriage contracts, 
adoption and apprenticeship agreements, petitions, wills, deeds, supplications, and 
inventories. Notarial records survive for many European cities, but have seen only very 
selective publication. Individuals who could write produced their own records - 
letters, memoirs, diaries, family chronicles - some of which have been published, 
but many not. Reading manuscript sources requires specialized training in paleog- 
raphy, for not only does the language of documents vary over time and from place to 
place but the style of handwriting does as well. Many of the chapters in this book 
include some original sources taken directly from handwritten materials, translated by 
historians who have learned how to read old handwriting and understand languages 
that may be significantly different from modern European languages. 

Manuscript sources broaden the range of information available, for they can include 
information on individuals who would not otherwise make it into the historical record. 
Working people with few assets might still draw up a marriage or apprenticeship 
contract, an orphan might petition a city council or a nobleman for support, and 
anyone might show up in court records accused of a crime or serving as a witness. 
Manuscripts are not fully representative, however, for they include more information 
about unusual situations than about normal everyday life, and more about people at 
the top of the social and economic heap than the bottom. In the situations given above, 
for example, though working people might draw up a marriage contract, middle- and 
upper-class people did so more regularly, most orphans were cared for by their 
relatives with no record of their situation, by their nature, cases that ended up in 
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court were those in which someone broke the law or deviated from community norms. 
Conflict-free families, friendly neighbors, and law-abiding individuals rarely show up 
in the historical record, so historians must always be careful not to regard what they do 
find as the norm. 

Scholars must also be aware of the ways in which information is filtered, court 
records, for example, sometimes include direct testimony, and it is tempting to read 
these as the authentic voice of the speaker, especially because they are one of the few 
places prior to the rise of mass literacy where the voices of people who could not read 
or write emerge. Such records were written by literate, typically male individuals, 
however, whose perspective shaped what they heard and wrote down. The fact that 
many written records from this period - and other eras as well - are actually 
prescriptive sources such as law codes, sermons, and advice manuals, telling people 
how they should behave and what they should do, rather than descriptive sources, 
presents another problem of interpretation. They can provide a great deal of infor- 
mation about how their authors hoped or wished people would behave, but do not 
provide an accurate picture of people's actual, lived experiences. 

Along with written sources, historians also use visual materials: paintings, sculpture, 
woodcuts, engravings, furniture, coins, buildings, kitchen implements, tombstones, 
needlework, jewelry, clothing, toys, tools - in short, any object produced or used during 
the period. Visual sources often support written texts; for example, almost all of the art 
that has survived from the Middle Ages is religious, reinforcing the impression gained 
from written works about the importance of religion in people's lives during this period. 
At times, however, the visual sources contradict the written record. For example, written 
descriptions and laws about mining during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries gener- 
ally mention only male miners, but paintings of mining show women engaged in various 
tasks such as washing and hauling ore; the illustrations in the most famous early modern 
reference work, the French Encyclopédie edited by Denis Diderot and Jean d’Alembert 
between 1751 and 1772, show women working at various occupations, but the text refers 
to male workers only. Historians are thus confronted with the issue of whether to believe 
the written or the pictorial record. Like written works, visual evidence can appear to be 
descriptive when it is actually prescriptive or idealized, showing things the way the artist 
wished they would be rather than the way they actually were. Images are an important 
means of communicating cultural values and teaching people how to behave, especially 
in a period when the majority of the population is illiterate, so they cannot be read as a 
mirror of real life. 

Along with objects produced by people, scholars are also increasingly making use of 
natural records to investigate the past, particularly for climate and land use. There was 
almost no systematic recording of weather data in the early modern period, but what is 
termed “proxy data” exists in the natural world. Tree rings indicate fluctuations in 
temperature and precipitation, and have been studied for hundreds of locations across 
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the Northern Hemisphere. Ice cores have been sunk in the Greenland ice cap, 
Antarctic ice sheets, and mountain glaciers, which indicate snowfall year to year, 
and sometimes contain dust from volcanic eruptions that blocked solar radiation 
and cooled the Earth. Plant pollen that settles in ponds, lakes, bogs, and marshes 
provides clues to changing land use, and sediment that accumulates in lakes and 
oceans provides information about many things. 

Heightened attention to the limitations and perspectives of their sources, combined 
with interest in a wider range of individuals and issues, has meant that historians 
continually find new ways of gaining information. They apply modern technology to 
the physical remains of the past, using aerial photography, satellite imagery, DNA 
testing, forensic medicine, and soil composition analysis, among other methods. 
Although there is no way to capture oral history directly, they study folktales, popular 
songs, children's rhymes, and language itself to get some idea about oral traditions. Thus 
they often use materials and methods of analysis drawn from archeology, geology, 
biology, anthropology, linguistics, and literary criticism, as well as history and art 
history. They comb libraries, archives, museums, private collections, attics, drawers, 
and people's memories for new sources, and also read and look at materials that have 
been known for centuries in new ways, demonstrating how fresh perspectives can reveal 
information that was always present but simply never noticed previously. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Those who study the past increasingly emphasize that the words we use shape our 
understanding, and that it is important to be aware of the assumptions that lie within 
them. For example, the term “early modern,” which grew out of the intellectual model 
that divided history into three eras - ancient, medieval, and modern - led scholars to 
emphasize what was new and downplay continuities with earlier periods. Similarly, 
defining Europe as a continent rather than simply the western part of Asia has meant 
that its history has often been explored in isolation from that of other areas. Newer 
perspectives on early modern Europe see its history as more connected with that of the 
rest of the world, and pay increased attention to continuities along with changes. Our 
knowledge of this era has widened dramatically over the past forty years, as historians 
have focused on groups that had earlier not been part of the picture, such as women, 
peasants, children, and religious minorities. In their research, they rely in part on the 
printed materials that became steadily more numerous in this era as printing technol- 
ogy spread out from Germany, including books produced for the growing number of 
people who could read, and also booklets, pamphlets, and single-sheet broadsides. 
Historians also use manuscript sources, art, material objects, and the natural world to 
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broaden the range of information available, and apply methods of interpretation and 
analysis drawn from a range of scholarly fields. 

This book draws on the insights of recent scholarship to present a Europe in the 
early modern era that includes the Ottoman Empire and Russia, because they were 
important actors in the story. It connects Europe to the rest of the world, for this was 
the era in which that connection became a shaper of the world's history. It examines 
structures and institutions that did not undergo reformations or revolutions, along 
with those that did. It introduces you to diverse sources, theories about their meaning, 
and methods of interpretation, and also asks you to think about ways in which 
understandings of the past have been and continue to be created. Together these 
features may enable you to develop your own opinion about the significance of early 
modern Europe for our twenty-first-century world. 


QUESTIONS 


1 How did cultural values shape the concepts. 3 What are some of the limitations on the 


“Europe” and “early modern”? information provided by written and non- 

2 What impact did the development of the written sources from this era? How might 
printing press have on the types of original we try to overcome those limitations in our 
sources available for studying this era? research? 


What types of sources are similar to those 
used for studying earlier periods? 


FURTHER READING 


For a more detailed discussion of the origins of “early modern,” and debates about it, see my 
What Is Early Modern History? (London: Polity Press, 2021), especially chapter 1. For a critique 
from the perspective of a medieval historian, see Jacques Le Goff, Must We Divide History into 
Periods? (New York: Columbia University Press, 2017). For reflections on the issue of 
“modernity” by historians, see” AHR roundtable: historians and the question of ‘modernity, 
American Historical Review 116/3 (2011): 631-751. 

On the issue of “Europe” as a concept, see Anthony Pagden, The /dea of Europe: From 
Antiquity to the European Union (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002): John Marino, 
“The invention of Europe,” in John Jeffries Martin, ed., The Renaissance World (New York: 
Routledge, 2007), pp. 140-65: Nicolas Detering, Clementina Marsicco, and Isabella Walser- 
Burgler, eds., Contesting Europe: Comparative Perspectives on Early Modern Discourses on 
Europe (Leiden: Brill, 2020). Martin W. Lewis and Karen E. Wigen, The Myth of Continents: 

A Critique of Metageography (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997), offer an innovative 
analysis of the way in which culture shapes all types of geographic concepts. 

For analyses of different types of sources, see Jonathan Willis and Laura Sangha, eds., 
Routledge Guide to Using Early Modern Sources (London: Routledge, 2016). 

On the impact of printing, see Elizabeth Eisenstein, The Printing Revolution in Early Modern 
Europe, 2nd edn (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), Andrew Pettegree, The Book 
in the Renaissance (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2011), and Helmer Helmers, Nina 
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NOTES 


Lamal, and Jamie Cumby, eds., Print and Power in Early Modern Europe (1500-1800), (Leiden: 
Brill, 2020). John Man, Gutenberg: How One Man Remade the World with Words, also 
published as Gutenberg Revolution: The Story of a Genius and an Invention that Changed the 
World (New York: Wiley, 2002), presents a rather idealized view of Gutenberg, but has good 
discussions of his milieu and excellent illustrations. The work of several French historians on 
printing is insightful, and has been translated: Lucien Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin, The Coming 
of the Book: The Impact of Printing 1450-1800, trans. David Gerard, ed. Geoffrey Nowell-Smith 
and David Wootton (London: Verso, 1976): and Roger Chartier, The Author's Hand and the 
Printer's Mind: Transformations of the Written Word in Early Modern Europe, trans. Lydia G. 
Cochrane (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2014). Anthony Grafton, Inky Fingers: The Making of Books 
in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, 2020), explores the physical as well as 
mental labor that went into making books. 


PRIMARY SOURCES 


These can be found in the online resources, along with links to other relevant sites. They can be 
downloaded as pdfs. 


1 Guillame Fichet, the rector of the University of Paris, comments on printing 
2 A German historian comments on the German origins of printing 

3 Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci comments on Chinese printing methods 

4 Thomas Jefferson discusses the value of printing 


Ms www.cambridge.org/wiesner-hanks-europe 


NOTES 


1 Leonard Y. Andaya and Barbara Watson Andaya, “Southeast Asia in the early modern period: 
twenty five years on,” Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 26/1 (1995): 92-98, quotation p. 92. 

2 Martin Luther, Against the Papacy at Rome, Founded by the Devil (March 1545), translated and 
quoted in Mark Edwards, Luther's Last Battles: Politics and Polemics, 1531-1546 (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1983), p. 163. 
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Europe in the world 
of 1450 


In this fresco by Pinturicchio (1454-1513), from a series in the 


Piccolomini Library in the cathedral of Siena, Italy, the future Pope Pius 
II presents Princess Eleonor of Portugal to her soon-to-be husband, the 
Holy Roman Emperor Frederick III, an event that took place in 1452. 
Marriages for most Europeans in the fifteenth century were arranged by 
family, with those of elites often involving complex negotiations. 
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TIMELINE 


1450s Development of the printing press with movable metal type 
1450s Wine cultivation abandoned in England 

1450s War pitting Venice against Milan, Florence, and Naples 

1450s First contact between Portuguese and Mali Empire in west Africa 


1450s Lorenzo Valla uses his humanist skills to detect forged documents 


1453 Ottoman Turks capture Constantinople 
1453 End of the Hundred Years’ War 


1458 Pius Il becomes pope 
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n the 1440s, the well-educated Italian nobleman Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini 

(1405-64), who had served as a diplomat for several high church officials to 
Switzerland, Scotland, and England, moved to the court of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Frederick III (ruled 1440-93) in Vienna. Here he was crowned poet laureate, 
and engaged in high-level diplomacy for the emperor. He patched up relations 
between the emperor and the pope and arranged Frederick’s marriage to Eleonor of 
Portugal, whose huge dowry solved the emperor’s need for cash. Piccolomini was an 
indefatigable writer of letters, reports, and histories, all of which provide a vivid picture 
of Europe in the middle of the fifteenth century. Describing Vienna, he wrote: 


There are thick and lofty walls, with numerous towers and defenses prepared for war. The houses of 
the citizens are roomy and richly adorned, yet solid and strong in construction. Windows of glass 
let in the light from all sides, and the gates of the houses are mostly made of iron. On these many 
birds sing. In the houses there is a great deal of elegant furniture. The stables are full of horses . . . 
The churches are beautifully adorned and richly furnished. The priests abound in worldly wealth 
... It is really incredible how much produce is brought into the city day after day. Many wagons 
come in loaded with eggs and crayfish. Flour, bread, meat, fish, and poultry are brought in 
tremendous masses; nevertheless by evening nothing is left to be bought. It is unbelievable how 
much wine is brought in, which is either drunk in Vienna or sent to those outside by way of the 
Danube ... Few people live in the city whose ancestors lived in the vicinity; old families are rare, 
and practically all the inhabitants are immigrants or foreigners.’ 


Aeneas was well rewarded for his talents. On returning to Italy, he was named a bishop 
and a cardinal, and in 1458 he was elected pope, taking the name Pius II. 

The cosmopolitan Pius II was hardly typical, however. Most people living in Europe 
in the middle of the fifteenth century never traveled very far from their home village. 
They might go to a nearby market town to sell their products, but they could walk 
there and back in the same day. Some traveled slightly further to larger towns in search 
of work, or to pilgrimage sites close by in search of help from the Virgin Mary or the 
saints. In this stability, they were like agricultural producers throughout the world, 
who stayed near their fields and animals, both of which required regular tending. Their 
mental worlds were similarly local: family, weather, crops, village politics, neighbor- 
hood saints, community relationships. The world came to them in the form of 
peddlers bringing products and news, soldiers bringing damage and destruction, 
germs bringing illness and death. Thus the world beyond their village was as often a 
source of calamity as it was a source of wonder, or even concern. 

Some people did not stay home, however, and the small minority that traveled the 
roads, paths, and - more often - seas in and around Europe created a web of networks 
that brought goods, ideas, and eventually change into even the most isolated villages, 
to say nothing of booming cities such as Vienna. These travelers went for different 
reasons, and their contacts with the world beyond Europe were also varied, ranging 
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from hostile encounters in a military campaign, to contracts for trade, to sexual 


relationships inside or outside marriage. 


Travel beyond Europe 


The opportunity to grow rich was a powerful motive for a few travelers, especially men 
who lived in seaports or cities located on important land trade routes. For centuries 
after his trip, literate urban dwellers avidly read the tales of the Venetian merchant 
Marco Polo (c. 1253-1324), who spent seventeen years at the court of Kublai Khan in 
China. Polo dictated the account of his travels to a writer of romance stories while they 
were imprisoned together as war captives after Polo had come back from China; they 
were recopied and translated many times even before the development of the printing 
press. Polo’s stories of the distances he traveled and the wonders that he found were 
exaggerated, but they inspired many men, including Christopher Columbus, who had 
a printed copy of Polo’s stories in his sea chest when he sailed. 

Polo traveled at the end of what historians of climate term the Medieval Warm 
Period, an era from about 950 to about 1250 during which temperatures in Europe, 
northern Asia, and North America were higher than they had been for thousands of 
years, or would be again until the advent of contemporary global warming. The 
growing season was longer, more crops were produced, and the European population 
went up, with villages growing in size and sparsely settled frontier areas filled in. 
Wheat, barley, wine-grapes, and other crops were planted further north and higher in 
altitude. Pack ice in the North Atlantic receded, and storms were fewer, allowing Norse 
ships to sail more safely; small Norse settlements grew up on Iceland and Greenland, 
and outposts in North America. Basques from northern Spain hunted whales and 
fished cod in the Atlantic and North Sea, spurred by the market for fresh and salted 
ocean products the church had created by deeming these “cold” foods that came from 
water acceptable to eat on holy days and during Lent, when “hot” foods such as red 
meat were not. (Whales were regarded as a type of fish during this era.) Trading 
companies across Europe sponsored land and sea expeditions in search of better 
routes, sources of supply, and markets. 

Urban merchants, in Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries (what is now Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands), developed new business techniques, including 
various forms of contracts, some of them temporary partnerships and some more 
permanent arrangements called in Italian compagnie. (Compagnie literally means 
“bread together” - i.e. sharing bread - and is the root of the English word “company.”) 
Merchants from Florence, Venice, Genoa, Barcelona and other Mediterranean cities 
established permanent trading centers in most of the ports of the Middle East and 


many in North Africa. In these cities, European merchants often lived in enclaves 
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separate from the rest of the population, with special privileges granted them by the 
local rulers. The same was true in northern Europe, where cities from Holland to 
Poland joined together in a mercantile association called the Hanseatic League (or 
Hansa, for short), in which the German cities of Lübeck and Hamburg were the most 
powerful players. From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, the Hansa controlled 
the fur trade with Russia, the fish trade with Norway and Sweden, and the wool trade 
with Flanders. Hansa merchants gained special concessions in cities such as Bruges, 
Bergen, and London, and often lived in special trading centers called “factories.” In 
1370, the Danish king tried to break the league's power, but a Hansa fleet seized 
Copenhagen and imposed severe peace terms on Denmark. 

Wherever it occurred, trade was dependent on relatively reliable ships and at least 
rudimentary navigational instruments. The Norse and then the Basques learned how 
to build ships with overlapping planks (termed “clinker-built”) that were both shallow 
in draft, so that they could maneuver up rivers, and capable (or at least sometimes 
capable) of withstanding fierce storms in the North Sea and the North Atlantic. To 
this, European sailors in the twelfth century added a sternpost rudder - originally a 
Chinese invention - and a greater variety of sails: square sails for speed when the wind 
was from the rear, and triangular, or lateen, sails for use when there was a crosswind. 
At about the same time they began using simple magnetic compasses, either a 
magnetized needle floating on a wood chip or a pivoting needle on compass card - 
another Chinese invention that Europeans had probably learned about in the Indian 
Ocean. They also adapted Arabic astrolabes for figuring latitude by measuring the 
angle of the Sun or the pole star above the horizon, and devised various ways for 
measuring speed, such as watching wood chips float by or using a log line, though 
these were very imprecise as there was no accurate way to tell time. 

Ocean trading thus slowly became faster and more reliable, though enterprising 
merchants realized that there were limits to this reliability, and devised ways to 
compensate for this, such as marine insurance for lost boats and cargoes, and joint- 
stock trading companies that spread the risk between many investors. The increase in 
seaworthiness was not accompanied by an increase in comfort for those on board, 
however. There were no sleeping quarters except for officers, so that the sailors slept 
right on the deck. (The hammock, which would make sleeping on ships much more 
pleasant, was a Native American invention.) Food on board was a monotonous diet of 
dried salted cod (often eaten as a kind of jerky), dried beef and pork, beans, chickpeas, 
and hard ship's biscuit, all shared with rats and roaches. This was washed down with 
large quantities of wine - perhaps a liter and a half a day - with barrels of water and 
wine the principal ballast keeping the ship upright. 

Together with cargo, by the middle of the fifteenth century ships also increasingly 
carried cannons. Sea fighting in earlier centuries had primarily involved ramming and 
boarding, so that ships carried wooden structures called “castles” manned by soldiers, 
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along with sailors. When cannons were first added, they were simply put on top of the 
deck of existing ships, but ship designs and naval tactics were gradually altered to 
make more effective use of the new weaponry, and cannons were increasingly 
mounted between decks. 

While Italian ships sailed the Mediterranean, the Aegean, and the Black Sea, and 
German ships the North Sea and the Baltic, Portuguese ships inched further and 
further down the African coast, searching for better and more direct supplies of gold 
and slaves. Prevailing winds in the Atlantic meant that, though ships could stick close 
to land when sailing south, they had to cut far to the west when sailing home to 
Portugal. Such travel patterns led to the Portuguese discovery in the late 1300s of the 
uninhabited Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, Madeira, and later Sao Tome. 
Portuguese, Genoese, and Spanish ships landed on the inhabited Canary Islands, 
carrying off livestock and people. The inhabitants of the Canaries, called Guanches, 
were probably the descendants of North African Berbers and had been in the islands 
since at least the time of the Roman Emperor Augustus in the first century CE. They 
lived primarily herding sheep and goats. The Guanches, who may have numbered 
about 100,000 when Europeans first came to the Canaries, were eventually defeated by 
Spanish armies in 1496, although more by European disease than by military action. 

In the 1450s, a Genoese merchant sponsored by Portugal made direct contact with 
the Mali Empire of west Africa, and trade expanded dramatically. Portugal also 
encouraged colonization and farming in the Atlantic islands, which were soon 
exporting wheat and sugar. Hoping to see a population increase, the Portuguese 
Crown brought in enslaved women from Africa and, later, orphan girls from 
Portugal for the male settlers of Sao Tome. Royal officials did not require marriage 
and did not even object very much when households included numerous women. 

Although explicit royal support of population mixing on São Tome was unusual, in 
many of the port cities of Italy and the Iberian Peninsula, sailors, ship captains, pilots, 
peddlers, laundresses, slaves, ex-slaves, and drifters from a wide variety of backgrounds 
mixed very regularly. They shared practical knowledge as well as trading merchandise, 
which early explorers such as Columbus - who spent his youth and young manhood in 
such cities - absorbed eagerly. They also shared beds; official prohibitions of sexual 
relationships across religious and sometimes social boundaries were enforced only 
sporadically among this mobile and marginal population. All of these encounters did 
not necessarily lead to toleration, however. Columbus learned Muslim geography, but 
still regarded his name (Christofero, or “Christ-carrier”) as a sign that he was destined to 
oppose Islam. People may have socialized with others from all over the world, but they 
also accepted national stereotypes: Germans were drunkards, Moors and Italians were 
homosexual sodomites, Frenchmen engaged in sex with animals. 

While economic motives inspired merchants to travel, and escaping creditors or 
legal authorities spurred sailors and peddlers, religious motives drew others to the 
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roads and sea routes. From ancient times, many of the world’s religions encouraged 
pilgrimages to holy sites. Chinese Buddhists went to India seeking texts and relics, and 
Japanese Buddhists later went to China seeking the same things. Christian pilgrims 
traveled to Canterbury in England, Maria Worth in Austria, or Czestochowa in 
Poland, and some ventured to the international pilgrimage sites of Jerusalem, Rome, 
Constantinople, or Santiago de Compostela in northern Spain. Because making a 
pilgrimage to Mecca is one of the duties of the believer in Islam, by 1200 there was a 
steady pilgrimage traffic in the western Indian Ocean. Local shrines to holy people also 
drew Muslim believers. 

Inns, hostels, and shops were established along major routes, supplying pilgrims with 
shelter, food, and souvenirs such as badges and relics. Women as well as men made 
pilgrimages; certain sites promising safe childbirth and healthy children became popu- 
lar with Christian women, and Muslim women mixed freely and unveiled with Muslim 
men while in Mecca. In theory, at least, peasants bound to the land were supposed to be 
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allowed to go on a pilgrimage by their lords if they had a specific request. Reports from 
real pilgrims mention few who were very poor, but pilgrims were still a more varied 
group of travelers than were merchants. By the middle of the fifteenth century there 
were steadily more places they could visit, or sometimes the holy objects came to them 
in the form of traveling collections of saints’ bones and other relics. 

The longer pilgrimage routes often crossed the territories of a number of different 
rulers, and during times of war and conflict pilgrims were easy prey. Attacks on 
pilgrims could sometimes have major consequences. Political turmoil in Palestine 
during the tenth century, and the conquest of Jerusalem by the Seljuk Turks in the 
eleventh century, for example, led to attacks on Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem. These 
provided Pope Urban II with a justification - some historians would say pretext - for 
advocating a military campaign against the Turks, with the ultimate goal of conquer- 
ing Jerusalem. Urban first issued his call at a council of French bishops at Clermont in 
1095, and for roughly two hundred years after this western Christians engaged in a 
series of campaigns against Muslims (and occasionally against eastern Christians) in 
Palestine and the eastern Mediterranean. The Crusades - a title given to these 
campaigns long after they were over - sometimes involved mass movements of troops 
and the men and women who supplied them, and shaped Muslim-Christian relations 
from that time forward. 

Although the Crusades to the Holy Land are the best-known example of religious 
conflict in the Middle Ages, other conflicts both within Christianity and between 
Christians and Muslims led people to travel far from home. Beginning in the tenth 
century, Christian forces fought Muslims in Spain and many islands of the 
Mediterranean, with Pope Gregory VII (pontificate 1073-85) asserting that any land 
conquered from Muslims belonged to the papacy (an assertion largely ignored by the 
conquerors). In the thirteenth century Pope Innocent III (pontificate 1198-1216) called 
for a military campaign to wipe out what he viewed as heresy in southern France, and 
northern French nobles and their supporters streamed southward. In the early fif- 
teenth century, forces of the pope and the German emperor carried out military 
campaigns in Bohemia against the followers of Jan Hus, a religious reformer burned 
at the stake at the Council of Constance in 1415. By 1450, the heretics in southern 
France had been wiped out, most of the followers of Hus had been pacified (largely by 
letting them worship as they pleased), and Muslim territory in Spain had been reduced 
to the kingdom of Granada in the south. The largest theater of Christian-Muslim 
conflict had shifted to the east, where the Ottoman Turks conquered much of Greece 
and the Balkans even before they captured Constantinople in 1453. For combatants on 
both sides, whether Christian knights or Muslim ghazi (warriors), opportunities for 
fighting in the name of God continued. 

Military campaigns are one way for religions to gain or retain adherents, and 
individual or group efforts at conversion are another. Christian missionaries traveled 
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Along with his letters, histories, and poetry, Pius II 
wrote autobiographical commentaries that were 
later combined into an extensive memoir. 
Throughout his pontificate (1458-64) he called for 
a campaign against the Ottoman Turks, whom he 
portrayed as a threat to Christian Europeans. (Pius 
was one of the first to use the words “Europe” 
and “European.”) The response from European 
monarchs was tepid, and he finally decided to 
lead a crusade himself, dying in Ancona on the 
Adriatic Sea, where he was assembling troops. His 
memoirs include a speech laying out his plans, in 
which he offers a rousing call to arms and 
summarizes some of the criticism of the church 
leveled by his contemporaries. Historians’ views 
of Pius's sincerity with regard to the campaign 
against the Turks are mixed, some see him as 
motivated primarily by sincere worries about the 
future of Christendom, others by a desire to build 
up papal power and prestige. These two 
motivations were probably not separate in 

Pius's mind. 


We [the pope is speaking of himself in the 
plural] shall imitate our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ, the holy and pure shepherd who 
hesitated not to lay down His life for His sheep. 
We too will lay down our life for our flock since 
in no other way can we save the Christian 
religion from being trampled by the forces of 
the Turk. We will equip a fleet as large as the 
resources of the Church will permit. We will 
embark, old as we are and racked with sickness. 
We will set our sails and voyage to Greece 
and Asia ... 


We hear you whispering. You say, “If you 

believe war to be so difficult, how can you go 
on without securing adequate strength?” We 
are coming to that point. An unavoidable war 
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with the Turks threatens us. Unless we take 
arms and go to meet the enemy we think all is 
over with religion. We shall be among the 
Turks in the position in which we see the 
despised race of Jews among Christians. It is 
either war or infamy for us. “But,” you say, 
“war cannot be waged without money.” It 
occurs to us to ask where we are to look for 
money ... All ways have been tried. No one has 
answered our prayers. We sent envoys to the 
provinces. They were scorned and derided. On 
every single thing we do the people put the 
worst interpretation. People say we live in 
luxury, amass wealth, are slaves to ambition, 
ride on the fattest mules and the most 
spirited horses, wear trailing fringes on 

our robes and walk the streets with puffed-out 
cheeks under red hats and full hoods, breed 
hunting dogs, lavish much on actors and 
parasites and nothing on the defense of 

the Faith. And they are not entirely wrong. 
There are many among the cardinals and the 
other members of the Curia who do these 
things ... 


What do you think we ought to do in such 
circumstances? Must we not seek a way to 
recover our lost credit? We must change to paths 
long disused ... Abstinence, purity, innocence, 
zeal for the Faith, religious fervor, scorn of 
death, have set the Church of Rome over the 
whole world ... By martyrs and confessors alike 
our Church was made great. It cannot be 
preserved unless we imitate our predecessors ... 
there is no longer room for choice. We must go. 


(From Leona C. Gabel, ed., and Florence A. Gragg, 
trans., Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope: The 
Commentaries of Pius Il: An Abridgement [New 
York: Capricorn Books, 1959], pp. 356-9.) 


M For additional original sources, see the online resources: www.cambridge.org/wiesner-hanks-europe 
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in all directions from the Mediterranean, reaching Ethiopia by at least the third century, 
southwest India and Ireland by the fifth, Russia by the sixth, China by the eighth, and 
Iceland and Greenland by the tenth. Stories tell of missionaries traveling further, as well; 
Saint Brendan of Clonfert (4862-577), an Irish monk, is supposed to have made it to 
North America in his small skin boat, for which he gained the title “the Navigator.” 

Christian communities in Asia and Africa were separated from European 
Christianity by the spread of Islam, which first motivated and accompanied Arab 
conquests in the Middle East, North Africa, and the Iberian Peninsula, and then 
continued to expand in sub-Saharan Africa and South and Southeast Asia. Muslim 
legal scholars, Sufi mystics, and other types of religious leaders helped to spread and 
solidify Muslim teachings both within and beyond territories in which the rulers were 
Muslim. Effective missionaries in both Christianity and Islam often absorbed and 
modified Indigenous traditions and customs, so that places sacred to specific gods 
became identified with saints or apostles in Christianity and local gods became 
manifestations of Allah in Islam. By 1450 there were thus wide variations in rituals, 
practices, institutions, and even doctrines in both religions, some of these sanctioned 
by the authorities and others not. Travelers from one part of Christendom or one part 
of the dar al-Islam (land of Islam) to another frequently commented on how strange - 
and often unacceptable - they found the practices of their co-religionists elsewhere. 

Though merchants and missionaries were generally different men, they might very well 
have traveled together. Religious and economic motives were often similarly mixed in 
European contacts with the rest of the world. Italian merchants often wrote “in the name 
of God and profit” on the first page of their account books. According to the sixth-century 
Byzantine historian Procopius, knowledge of silk-making and silkworm eggs were stolen 
from China - despite the emperor’s threat of death to whoever did so - by eastern 
Christian monks, who brought the eggs back to Constantinople in their long walking 
staffs. The Byzantine emperors attempted to regulate and guard silk production just as the 
Chinese emperors had, to prevent a private commercial monopoly from developing and 
preserve Byzantium’s status as the main supplier of silk to the Mediterranean. They were 
equally unsuccessful, and silk industries developed in Italian cities such as Lucca, though 
whether monks were again involved in the spread of silk technology is not clear. 

Such ventures for God and profit occasionally merged into diplomacy. In 1287, 
Arghun, a nephew of Kublai Khan who was the ilkhan in Persia - the ruler of the 
westernmost regional Mongol Empire - sent Rabban Sauma, a Nestorian Christian 
priest of Turkic origin, as an envoy to the pope and the kings of France and England, 
hoping to create a coalition against the Muslims. (Nestorians were a group within 
Eastern Christianity that disagreed with the rest of the church about the relationship 
between the divine and human natures of Jesus Christ; they split off in the fifth century 
and carried out missions in India and China.) A few years later, the pope sent John of 
Monte Corvino (1247-1328), a Franciscan friar, to Khanbalik, on a similar mission. 
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Both the pope and the ilkhan envisioned themselves as the head of this alliance, 
however, and neither mission was successful. The journal of Rabban Sauma and the 
letters of John of Monte Corvino were not copied and printed to the extent that Marco 
Polo’s writings were, but the events they described became well known in Europe. 

In 1450, then, although most Europeans never traveled very far from their home 
towns and villages, some went great distances. They took land routes into Asia, 
following the roads on which silk had long traveled from China; they took sea routes 
to Asia, sailing down the Red Sea to Aden; they took sea routes down the African coast 
to the Mali Empire, then back by way of the Azores. 

The widening of geographic horizons was not a one-way process, however, for routes 
that once existed could also disappear or become more difficult. Beginning around 1300, 
the Northern Hemisphere entered a five-and-a-half-century-long period of colder 
weather that climatologists label the “Little Ice Age,” which they can trace through both 
natural and human records. They point to several possible causes: decreased solar activity; 
changes in ocean currents, atmospheric pressure, and the tilt of the Earth’s axis; normal 
climate fluctuations; and heightened volcanic activity through which ash clouds blocked 
solar radiation, including a giant volcanic explosion in Indonesia in 1257 and many major 
explosions in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Little Ice Age began in the 
far north, and then expanded, becoming more severe in the late sixteenth century. 

The colder and less stable climate led to repeated poor harvests, scarcity, and starvation. 
Almost all of northern Europe suffered a terrible famine between 1315 and 1322, and the 
costs of grain, livestock, and dairy products rose sharply. Undernourished people and 
animals were more vulnerable to disease, including the great cattle plague of the early 
fourteenth century that killed the majority of European livestock. Then, in 1347, a virulent 
new disease came into Europe from western China, which contemporaries called the 
“great plague,” and which later became known as the Black Death. One of several types of 
plague caused by the bacterium Yersinia pestis, it spread throughout multiple radiations 
into Europe, Africa, and elsewhere in Asia in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Historians estimate that across Europe the plague killed about one-third of the 
population in this first outbreak, with some places suffering even higher losses. The 
disease recurred intermittently in the 1360s and 1370s and reappeared many times, as 
late as the early 1700s in Europe. By the 1380s, the European population was about half 
what it had been in 1345. 

With a colder and more unstable climate, voyages in northern oceans became more 
hazardous and fewer; memories of Norse trips to North America were turned into myths, 
their reality confirmed only in the late twentieth century through archeological excav- 
ations in Newfoundland. By 1450 the small Norse colony on Greenland had shrunk to a 
remnant, undone by worsening climate, plague in Iceland and Norway, and a collapse in 
the market for walrus ivory - their one important export - as higher-quality elephant 
ivory from Africa became more available in Europe. The Mongol Empire in China had 
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broken apart, with the Ming dynasty that succeeded it dominated by scholar-bureaucrats 
who became increasingly suspicious of contacts with outsiders. Foreign merchants could 
stay in the carefully watched ports of Quanzhou and Guangzhou (Canton), but not travel 
around. Government support of naval expeditions and shipbuilding in China - which 
had led to seven huge naval expeditions into the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf led 
by Admiral Zheng He in the early fifteenth century - ended, and the navigational 
knowledge they had gained was lost. Although we recognize that 1450 marks the 
beginning of much greater European interaction with the rest of the world, it is doubtful 
whether many people living in that year would have noticed this trend. 


Individuals in society 


It is easy to see the limitations of making generalizations about any large group of 
people, yet we do it all the time. Fifteenth-century Europeans were no different. They 
arranged their society into three groups, according to a model made popular by 
church officials in the tenth and eleventh centuries: those who fought (nobles), those 
who prayed (members of the clergy), and those who worked (peasants). Like all 
models, this tripartite division oversimplifies the situation, particularly the situation 
by the fifteenth century. Yes, if we take Europe as a whole, the most powerful group in 
society was the nobility, but nobles themselves varied from wealthy monarchs who 
were the ultimate political authority in vast areas to impoverished knights who hired 
themselves out as mercenaries and controlled only a tiny piece of land or none at all. 
Clergy in Europe were similarly differentiated, bishops of large dioceses and abbots or 
abbesses of major monasteries often came from noble families and lived in splendor 
like their secular relatives, while village priests and nuns in small convents had barely 
enough to eat and engaged in manual as well as spiritual labor. Peasants ranged from 
wealthy landowners who were free of all labor obligations, and employed others to 
assist them, to landless migrants who hired themselves out by the day or week. 

The traditional tripartite division had been developed to describe western Christian 
Europe, so, not surprisingly, it left out Jews and Muslims. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century, there were large Jewish communities in many cities in Italy and Spain and in 
some cities of central and eastern Europe. Jews were prohibited from owning land in 
some parts of Europe, which meant they generally made their living in cities, congre- 
gating in neighborhoods that later became legally defined ghettos. In a wave of anti- 
Jewish sentiment, they had been expelled from some parts of Europe in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, including England and (temporarily) France. Expulsions 
would start up again in the later fifteenth century, including in Bavaria in the 1480s 
and Castile and Aragon in 1492. The Ottoman Turks controlled most of Greece and the 
Balkans in 1450, ruling a population that was mixed in terms of religion, language, and 
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ethnicity. Less than half the population of the Ottoman Empire was Muslim, and Jews 
and Christians were largely free to practice their own religion, educate their children, 
and control such matters as marriage. Non-Muslims paid substantial extra taxes to the 
government, so there were advantages in converting, though the Ottoman government, 
with an eye toward its treasury, did not actively encourage such conversions. 

The traditional conceptualization of society also overlooked people who lived in 
towns and cities, who by 1450 numbered perhaps one-quarter of the population in the 
Low Countries, one-fifth of the population of Italy, and one-sixth of the population of 
Spain and Portugal. Towns had begun to grow in Europe during the eleventh century 
around a variety of cores - military camps, crossroads of trade, cathedrals, seaports - 
and gradually won some legal and political rights, often codified in a town charter. 
They developed institutions of self-government, regulated trade and production, and 
attracted migrants from the countryside. They were often hard hit by outbreaks of the 
bubonic plague and other diseases, though a few, such as Nuremberg in Germany, 
developed strict rules of quarantine that kept the plague outside the city walls. 

Like nobles, clergy, and peasants, urban dwellers ranged across a broad socio- 
economic spectrum, from wealthy merchants who oversaw vast trading empires and 
lived in splendor that rivaled the richest noble to impoverished widows and orphans 
who depended on charity, and poor families who did whatever they could to survive. 
In Italian and Ottoman cities, households often included enslaved women and chil- 
dren, generally captives from the Black Sea region or North Africa traded by Genoese, 
Venetian, Egyptian, and Turkish merchants. The middle of the urban spectrum 
included artisans, shopkeepers, lawyers and other professionals, government officers, 
journeymen, and providers of the services that drew people to towns, such as tavern- 
owners, barber-surgeons, and money-changers. 

In some parts of Europe, urban residents included Black Africans, small numbers of 
whom had lived in Europe since Roman times, but whose numbers increased in the 
fifteenth century as Portuguese ships brought enslaved Africans to the markets of 
Seville, Barcelona, Marseilles, and Genoa. In Portugal and Spain, enslaved people 
supplemented the labor force in virtually all occupations - as servants, laborers, 
artisans, and sailors. Cities such as Lisbon also had significant numbers of people of 
mixed African and European descent, as Africans intermingled with the people they 
lived among and sometimes intermarried. 

Though the medieval tripartite model was thus quite out of date by the mid- 
fifteenth century, it still serves to highlight one significant way in which society was 
divided: by social rank, or what came to be called “estate” or “order.” This division was 
based to a large degree on family of birth and function in society, though government 
service, talent, astute marriages, and occasionally money could help individuals - and 
sometimes their descendants - rise in rank. The concept of “estate” or “order” was also 
used to talk about other divisions of society: women were divided into virginal, 
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Fig. 2 Engravings of city-scapes were very popular as book illustrations throughout the early modern 


period. This anonymous fifteenth-century engraving of Prague shows densely packed churches, houses, 
and other buildings, several sets of walls, and an outlying suburb across the river from the main part of 
the city. 


married, and widowed “estates,” and spouses of both sexes were described as part of 
the marital “order.” The hierarchy of orders overlapped the hierarchy of wealth, but 
they were not exactly the same, those in the first estate were far more likely to be 
wealthy than those in the third, but, even if they were poorer, they had a higher status. 
If this had not been the case, wealthy Italian merchants would not have bothered to 
buy noble titles and country villas as they began doing in the fifteenth century, and 
wealthy English merchants would not have been eager to marry their daughters and 
sons into - often impoverished - gentry families. 

Status was also tied in with considerations of honor. Among the nobility, for 
example, certain weapons and battle tactics were favored because they were viewed 
as more honorable and masculine, while among urban dwellers certain occupations, 
such as city executioner or manager of the municipal brothel, might actually be quite 
well paid, but were understood to be “dishonorable” and so of low status. 

While estate, wealth, and honor established hierarchies that to some degree over- 
lapped, gender created a different hierarchy. Europeans in the fifteenth century 
uniformly understood men to be superior to women, but disagreed about the degree 
to which rank could or should outweigh gender. Could a woman's being born into a 
royal family, for example, allow her to overcome the normal limitations of her sex? At 
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a less exalted level, should the wife of a master craftsman have complete control of 
what went on in a shop and household in his absence, or should some of the decisions 
be left to the eldest journeyman? These were questions debated by scholars, but also 
worked out in practice, as women inherited and ruled realms, and widows ran shops 
and businesses. 

Along with orders and sexes, fifteenth-century Europeans also divided their society 
into groups based on real or perceived kinship, shared culture, and geographic location. 
(They were not alone in this, nor did it start in the medieval period, groups based on 
ideas about common ancestry are found everywhere and pre-date written records.) 
They used a variety of words to describe these groups, in Latin these included gens and 


» 


natio, and in English “tribe,” “people,” “background,” “race,” and “nation.” Because of 
extensive intermarriage and other types of heterosexual relationships within the group, 
differences between groups were (and are) sometimes evident in the body, and were 
(and are) often conceptualized as blood, a substance with deep meaning. People spoke of 
“French blood,” “English blood,” and so on, which made difference heritable. In some 
parts of Europe, the dominant group tried to maintain its privileges with discriminatory 
laws and its purity by restricting intermarriage. In the 1366 Statutes of Kilkenny, for 
example, the English conquerors of Ireland forbade marriages between the descendants 
of English immigrants and native Irish, and also ordered those of English background to 
speak and generally act English, on pain of losing their land. Blood was also used as a 
way to talk about social differences, especially for nobles. Just as Irish and English were 
prohibited from marrying each other, those of “noble blood” were prohibited from 
marrying commoners in many parts of Europe. 

Religious beliefs also came to be conceptualized as blood in late medieval Europe, 
with people regarded as having Jewish blood, Muslim blood, or Christian blood. The 
most dramatic expression of this in Europe was in the Iberian peninsula, where “purity 
of blood” - having no Muslim or Jewish ancestors - became an obsession, particularly 
because there was no way to tell visually whether a person was descended from Jewish 
or Muslim converts to Christianity. Laws restricted the activities of converts and their 
children, termed “New Christians,” and attempted to differentiate between them and 
“Old Christians,” though in practice this was difficult. 

As contacts between Black Africans and Europeans increased in the later Middle 
Ages, Europeans also increasingly focused on skin color as a marker of difference, 
beginning to define - and, in visual art, to portray - themselves as “white.” (In Greco- 
Roman art and texts, heroes are ruddy or dark-skinned from their active life outdoors 
while women, sick people, and cowards are white.) European Christians associated the 
color black with sin, evil, and the devil, and increasingly applied this to people, viewing 
Black Africans as inferior or even demonic. Distinctions based on skin color, facial 
features, and continent of origin would later mix with those based on religion, kinship, 
and other characteristics to coalesce into modern notions of race. In the fifteenth 
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century, however, “race” was only one of many words used to describe human 
differences. In English, the word “race” was also used to describe national groupings - 
the French race, the Spanish race - or other social groups, such as “the race of learned 
gentlemen” or “the race of mankind.” 

Social, economic, gender, and ethnic hierarchies thus intersected in complex ways in 
society as a whole in the fifteenth century, and their impact on any single individual 
was similarly complex. For example, poverty lessened the differences between men and 
women in terms of opportunities and life experiences, creating an “equality of misery” 
for the poorest rural or urban dwellers. Poor women probably did not view this 
equality as a positive thing, however. Many women did recognize the liberation that 
came when they were widowed, and chose to remain unmarried; in making a decision 
about remarriage, women of middling ranks could be more independent than those of 
higher rank, whose marriages were a matter of family politics. Hierarchies did not 
operate in the abstract on individuals, but through many intermediate groups - 
families, guilds, neighborhoods, friendship networks, communities, villages - a process 
explored in more depth in Chapter 2. 


Politics and power 


Like all maps, those that portray political units involve judgments on the part of map- 
makers, and any map of Europe in 1450 is full of such judgments (see Map 3). 
Beginning at the western edge of continental Europe: England and France were in 
the last stages of the Hundred Years’ War, with English holdings in France being 
slowly reduced to the town of Calais. Maps often mark shifting boundary lines 
between “English” and “French” holdings throughout the war, but these mask other 
changes that may ultimately be more important. Any map showing what is now 
France at the beginning of the war in 1337 would probably show solid lines between 
the great noble holdings: the duchies of Normandy, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, the 
counties of Anjou and Provence. Although their rulers were generally vassals of the 
king of France, they felt perfectly comfortable shifting their allegiance to England, or to 
no one, and opposing the centralizing moves of the French kings. By the end of the 
war, in 1453, those lines are often shown as dotted or they have disappeared altogether. 
Local allegiances and traditions still made great differences, but regional units such as 
“Aquitaine” were increasingly understood as part of France, and not as its neighbor. 

In England, internal political divisions may have seemed less marked than those in 
France in the fourteenth century, but weak kings combined with warfare in the early 
fifteenth century to increase the power of feudal nobles. Their holdings were not as 
independent as those of the strongest French nobles, but particularly those with 
holdings along the borders of Wales and Scotland were quite independent, 
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Map 3 Political regions in Europe in 1450. 


simultaneously feared and relied on for border defense by the English monarchy. 
English nobles in Ireland - some of whose families had been there for nearly three 
centuries - were even more autonomous, though the English attempted to draw a 
sharp line between Anglo-Irish and Gaelic territory and prevent the mixing of the two 
populations with the Statutes of Kilkenny, in reality the border was more nebulous, 


and cultural assimilation was quite common. 
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In the middle of Europe, there were “Germany” and “Italy,” offhand designations 
used by contemporaries (and by us) for large areas politically subdivided into hun- 
dreds of different types of governmental units: kingdoms, counties, duchies, free cities, 
religious states ruled by bishops, abbots, abbesses, or the pope, and tiny territories 
ruled by lesser nobles. Even large-scale maps cannot capture the diversity of these 
units, for jurisdictions were often interwoven and overlapping, so that areas or 
individuals might be under the authority of - and pay taxes to - several political units 
simultaneously. In the northern part of central Europe, these units were loosely joined 
together under the title of Holy Roman Empire, with an emperor elected by a small 
group of secular and religious leaders. They had chosen a series of generally weak 
emperors from various noble houses through the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, but in 1438 settled on Albert II of the Habsburg family, whose family 
holdings included much of Austria and various territories in southern Germany. 
Habsburgs were chosen as emperor almost uninterruptedly from that date to 1806, 
though in 1450 their hold on the imperial office was certainly not assured, and the lines 
between the various states of the Holy Roman Empire continued to be more solid than 
those separating the various parts of France. 

The Italian peninsula was even more divided than Germany. The Holy Roman 
Emperor had loosely controlled northern Italy in earlier times, but by the fifteenth 
century even this vaguely unifying force was gone. Northern Italy was made up of 
large and small city-states, each ruled by a merchant aristocracy or a single individ- 
ual, in these often very wealthy states, one man or several hundred held actual power, 
though a few, such as Florence, still retained the facade of broader republican 
governments that had existed briefly in the thirteenth century. The Papal States 
stretched across central Italy, and in the mid-fifteenth century the popes were busy 
establishing family dynasties and strengthening their military and political hold over 
this area. Southern Italy (and often Sicily) comprised the kingdom of Naples, whose 
crown was contested by France and Aragon. All these states were jealous of each 
other's power, so they established alliances that shifted whenever one was perceived 
to be gaining strength, and invented modern diplomacy with permanent representa- 
tives at each capital. 

Like Germany and Italy, Spain in the mid-fifteenth century was also a geographic 
concept masking political disunity. The kingdoms of Aragon and Castile were the 
largest units, but Aragon itself was made up of a group of separate principalities, and 
Navarre, Portugal, and the Muslim state of Granada were completely independent. 
Each kingdom had its own laws, courts, coinage, bureaucracy, and political insti- 
tutions, even the Reconquista, the centuries-long push to conquer Muslim holdings, 
did not create cultural or political unity. In northern Europe, the Union of Kalmar, 
created in 1397 under the rule of Queen Margrete of Denmark, brought together the 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden under one monarch. As in Spain, each 
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country retained its own laws, customs, and administrative council. The Union 
helped provide mutual defense against German power in the Baltic, though by the 
mid-fifteenth century powerful Swedish nobles were already rebelling against mon- 
archs they perceived as pro-Danish. 

On the eastern and southern shores of the Baltic, powerful nobles were also the 
most important group politically and economically. Rulers in this area, such as the 
dukes of Prussia, the grand dukes of Lithuania, the kings of Poland, and the princes 
of Muscovy, relied on nobles for support during disputes over borders and royal 
successions. Local lords were the ultimate legal authority in their own territories, 
with little interference from royal officials, and they used this power to restrict the 
rights of peasants and townspeople. By contrast, the Ottoman sultans in the 1400s 
were developing centralized imperial institutions to rule their ever-expanding terri- 
tory. They created a trained army and corps of administrative and tax officials, 
often co-opting existing local and religious authorities rather than displacing them. 
Thus within the Ottoman Empire regional territories such as Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Kosovo, and Albania still existed, though they were increasingly dependent on the 
sultan’s government. 

Throughout all of Europe, then, the mid-fifteenth century was a period in which 
political boundaries were shifting, as was the importance of different types of bound- 
aries. Those shifts were sometimes the result of warfare, in which cannons using 
gunpowder were increasingly important, but also of diplomacy, royal marriages, and 
changing alliances. Many lines on the map might more accurately be depicted as broad 
or blurry stripes, for frontier areas often had cultures and traditions distinct from 
those of the territories on either side. 

There is another problem with viewing Map 3 as a representation of political units 
in mid-fifteenth-century Europe: its scale. Other than in times of warfare, the 
political units that had the most impact on people’s lives, and in which they were 
most likely to have some voice, were local. During the Middle Ages, in many parts 
of Europe, villages developed political structures of their own that regulated what 
went on in the village and conducted relations with authorities beyond the village. 
Villages became what are often called “communes,” with institutions of self- 
governance. These institutions were generally composed of the adult male heads 
of household, or a subset of these, who decided which crops the village would plant, 
supervised the harvest, watched over the village mill, and carried out similar 
functions. In some places village councils and courts had the authority to issue 
ordinances and make legal decisions, either in conjunction with the local lord or on 
their own. 

Institutions of governance were even stronger in towns and cities, which had won 
their independence from local lords in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Towns 
drew up charters that established administrative and supervisory offices, such as 
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Several times a year in most English villages, the 
villagers, or at least some of them, gathered for 
court proceedings during which the legal and 
financial affairs of both the lord and the village 
were handled. The courts often went beyond what 
we would recognize as judicial activities and issued 
new ordinances - which historians now term 
“bylaws” - in the name of the lord and the village 
to regulate activities in the village or its fields or 
forests. The following are a few of the many bylaws 
issued by the village of Great Horwood in central 
England. 


1433 


It is ordered by all the tenants that no one shall 
have his beasts on the green of the town by 
night until the end of autumn next to come 
under pain each one of 4d. [d. = denarius, or 
penny]. And there were chosen as wardens 
John Hayes and Robert Baynard. 


And that every tenant be at Nether ford next 
Monday about Vespers with tools to clean the 
watercourse under pain of 1d. for default. 


1465 


It is ordered by the consent of all the tenants 
there that no one henceforth shall wilfully 
allow his foals openly to go into the fields of 
grain after they are three weeks old unless 
tethered to their mothers under pain of each 
one doing the contrary paying 12d. namely for 
each foal every time. 


1480 


The township of Great Horwood is ordered to 
make anew part of the butts [mounds of earth 
on which targets for practicing archery are set] 
before the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist [June 24] under pain for each one in 
default of 8d., 4d. of which is to go to the 
parish church. 


And if any one shoots his arrows at the metes 
[boundaries] and does not close the bars [of the 
gate] after him he shall forfeit to the lord as 
often as he does it 4d. 


1503 


It is ordered by common consent and assent 
that all tenants having hedges on the 
eastern part of the town aforesaid shall 
cause them well and sufficiently to be 
repaired, under pain for each of them falling 
into default of 12d. 


1534 


It is ordered that no one shall harbour or 
entertain any woman or women of ill 
fame more than one night under pain for 
each delinquent of 6s. 8d. [s. = shilling, 
worth 12d.] 


(From Warren O. Ault, Open-Field Farming in 
Medieval England: A Study of Village By-Laws 
[London: George Allen & Unwin, 1972], pp. 125, 
132, 134, 141.) 


mayors, quartermasters, gatekeepers, tax collectors, and market overseers; they set 


procedures for tax collection and the maintenance of city walls and streets; they 


established citizens’ militias, orphanages, various types of courts, municipal brothels 


and bathhouses, and funds to provide relief for the poor. On a day-to-day basis these 


village and city authorities had more control over many aspects of life than any 


territorial ruler. 
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Cultural and intellectual life 


For most people in Europe, cultural and intellectual life in 1450 was still very closely 
linked to religion, though this was slowly beginning to change. Monasteries, convents, 
and cathedral schools had been the main avenues to basic literacy since the tenth 
century for all but the elite, who could afford to hire private tutors; by the twelfth 
century, wealthy businessmen in a few cities had established small schools to teach 
reading and arithmetic, but even these used religious texts as their basic reading 
matter. Beginning in the twelfth century, some of these cathedral or municipal schools 
developed into universities, teaching law, medicine, theology, and philosophy to older 
male students, along with a more general curriculum - the “liberal arts” - to somewhat 
younger boys and men. Students at these universities, even those not studying theology 
or planning on a church career, were considered to be clergy in terms of legal 
jurisdiction and tax issues (the technical term is that they were in “minor orders”) 
though their regular participation in riots, drunken brawls, and similar disturbances 
often made this status a headache for city governments. 

Universities shaped the culture and economic life of the cities in which they were 
located, such as Bologna, Oxford, Paris, or Salamanca, with rooming houses, dormi- 
tories (often called “colleges”), taverns, brothels, specialized stores, and other establish- 
ments catering to their needs. The number of universities increased slowly from the 
twelfth century onward; in 1300, there were fifteen to twenty universities in Europe, 
and, by 1500, there were over fifty. 

University education and the preparatory study that led to it were all conducted in 
Latin, which meant that scholars from Coimbra in Portugal to Krakow in Poland 
could communicate with one another, and that students could travel from one 
university to another, which they frequently did. Learning Latin served as a sort of 
male puberty rite for urban boys with an eye to careers that required university study, 
bonding them together and setting them off from the rest of the population, who 
spoke a variety of local dialects. Scholars corresponded and published in Latin until the 
eighteenth century, and university classes in many subjects continued to be held in 
Latin until the nineteenth century. 

Although Latin dominated scholarly discourse, beginning in the fourteenth century 
writers in some parts of Europe began to use their local dialects rather than Latin for poems 
and stories, and these local dialects slowly developed into the vernacular literary languages 
of Italian, French, English, and others. This new type of literature was the result of - and 
spur to - increasing levels of vernacular literacy in the cities of Europe, alongside schools 
teaching boys Latin, small schools, often little more than a room or corner of someone's 
house, had begun to teach boys - and a few girls - basic reading, writing, and figuring. 

Vernacular languages slowly replaced Latin in official and business records, provid- 


ing employment as notaries, secretaries, and clerks for men who had not gone to the 
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university. This process served to broaden the circle of literate individuals - and of 
habitual readers - within one area, but it also separated those in one area more sharply 
from those elsewhere. In the twelfth century, everyone in Europe spoke a local dialect 
(their “mother tongue”), and a very few also spoke, read, and wrote Latin. By the mid- 
fifteenth century this was still true, but in addition some people spoke, read, and wrote 
dialects that were coming to be regarded as “French” or “Italian.” Those whose mother 
tongue was a dialect that did not become a literary language, say people in Sicily, or 
Brittany, or Bavaria, or Wales, had to learn a language that varied from somewhat to 
extremely different if they wanted to become literate. Thus the development of 
vernacular literatures enhanced boundaries between what were becoming countries 
in Europe, and also enhanced a hierarchy of dialects within one country. 

At the same time as literacy in the vernacular was expanding in many cities of 
Europe, some individuals in Italian cities began to call for a new type of education in 
Latin. They admired the works of ancient Greeks and Romans for both their content 
and their style, and thought that the first-century Roman orator Cicero had set the 
highest standard. They established schools and academies in Italian courts and cities 
that focused on classical literature and history, calling their new curriculum the “studia 
humanitatis,” or humanism. Humanists viewed education in the classics as the best 
preparation for a career in business or politics, for it taught one how to argue 
persuasively, write effectively, and speak eloquently. Conversely, they taught that a 
life active in the world should be the aim of all educated individuals, and that 
education was not simply for private or religious purposes, but benefited the public 
good. By the middle of the fifteenth century, humanist schools had opened in French 
and German as well as Italian cities, and gradually humanist education became the 
basis for intermediate and advanced education for a large share of the male middle- 
and upper-class population. Because of their emphasis on eloquence, action, and the 
public role of educated individuals, humanists were ambivalent about education for 
women, and never established schools for girls, though a few women of high social 
status did gain a humanist education from private tutors. Convents remained the most 
important avenue for female literacy, and even the humanists strongly advocated 
Christian authors rather than the pagan classics for teaching girls and women. 

Humanism is one aspect of the Renaissance, the self-conscious cultural movement 
begun by Italian intellectuals, artists, and writers discussed in more detail in Chapter 4. 
Although they did not reject Christian teachings or separate from the church, 
Renaissance thinkers and artists put greater emphasis on the secular and material 
world and developed a new attitude toward human creativity. 

Humanist education and Renaissance art are extremely important looked at in 
hindsight, as they marked the beginning of major cultural shifts. It is important to 
remember, however, that they had little impact on the lives of the vast majority of 
fifteenth-century Europeans. Their cultural world remained one transmitted orally and 
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visually - through stories told around the hearth, sermons preached by wandering 
friars, windows and objects in village churches. These oral and visual images continued 
to teach them to look forward to a paradise in heaven rather than seek fame in this 
world, a paradise where food would be plentiful and tasty, work would be short and 
easy, illness would be rare or unknown. 

In fact, even for educated people, continuities generally outweighed change. 
Educated and uneducated Europeans shared a view of the universe that derived from 
Aristotle, Galen, and the Bible. There were four basic elements - earth, air, fire, and 
water - that corresponded to four qualities: hot, cold, wet, and dry. Humans were set 
by God and by nature on a motionless Earth, about which the planets, Sun, and Moon 
moved, beyond this was the realm of the fixed stars and heaven, as changeless and 
motionless as Earth. 


Religious institutions, ideas, and practices 


Just as political structures ranged from supra-regional to local, so too did religious 
institutions. The Christian church in central and western Europe in 1450 was a 
hierarchy headed by the pope, who claimed spiritual authority over all Christians, as 
well as political authority over the inhabitants of the Papal States. Papal authority 
rested in theory on statements in the New Testament that were understood to give 
special powers to the apostle Peter, who was regarded as the first pope, along with 
decisions of church councils since biblical times, which enhanced that power. In 
practice papal authority also rested on a strong centralized bureaucracy that had 
developed particularly after the end of the Roman Empire in the west in the fifth 
century. Key to this bureaucracy was a system of uniform church (or canon) law and 
church courts, which by the fifteenth century had jurisdiction over many aspects of 
life, including marriage and morality. Papal authority came into conflict with the 
power of secular rulers at various points in the Middle Ages, and problems in the 
church - including a schism from 1378 to 1415 in which there were two and, later, three 
popes - led some thinkers in the late Middle Ages to favor a form of governance in 
which the pope shared his power with a general council. This conciliar movement was 
supported by some rulers, such as the kings of France, but was largely defeated after 
the schism when the popes tempered their more dramatic statements about universal 
power and concentrated on Italian issues. 

The Byzantine Empire continued for a thousand years after the Roman Empire 
ended in the west, and the emperor often presided over church councils and had the 
final say in who became the head, or patriarch, of the eastern Christian church. The 
Christian churches in western and eastern Europe moved slowly apart in terms of 
structure, practices, and certain points of doctrine in the early Middle Ages. In 1054, 
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the patriarch and the pope each excommunicated the other, and the schism was final, 
though there were occasional later attempts at reconciliation. The eastern church 
gradually became known as the Orthodox Church, the Greek word for following the 
correct and established faith. Church councils, composed of all Orthodox bishops who 
were willing and able to attend, set dogma and general policy, and the heads of the 
Orthodox churches in Bulgaria, Serbia, and later Russia operated quite independently 
of the patriarch in Constantinople in their decision-making. The lack of a unified code 
of canon law, a single administrative structure, and even a single language of operation 
(Greek, Syriac, Slavonic, and Russian were all in use) allowed for considerable local 
autonomy and diversity in Orthodox practices. 

In both western and eastern Europe, significant power was held by bishops, whose 
territories - known as sees or dioceses, with cathedrals as their headquarters - varied 
greatly in size. In the Holy Roman Empire some bishops were secular political 
authorities as well as religious leaders, and in most parts of Europe bishops came 
from wealthy families and lived well. They were chosen in various ways, and were 
assisted in their administrative and spiritual duties by staffs of lawyers, priests, and 
officials. Each diocese was divided into parishes, which were staffed by parish priests 
who were supposed to have received enough education to say Mass in Latin and carry 
out religious services such as baptisms, weddings, and funerals. By the fifteenth 
century, however, the offices (and income) of both bishop and priest were sometimes 
held by individuals who actually lived far away. Officials at the papal court frequently 
held several dioceses simultaneously, leaving the duties of the bishop to an assistant, 
while students at universities were supported with the income from a parish, with 
priestly functions left to a vicar, a lesser official who was paid a salary for his work. In 
the western church, councils held in the twelfth century had forbidden priests to 
marry, while, in the eastern church, married men could become priests, though not 
bishops. Priests and bishops were termed secular (from saeculum, meaning “worldly” 
in medieval Latin) clergy, as they lived and worked in the world. 

Along with being a bishop or priest, there were other religious positions and 
affiliations open to men. They could join a monastery as a monk, living relatively 
cut off from the world under the leadership of an abbot. They could become 
Dominican, Franciscan, or Augustinian friars, traveling from town to town preaching, 
ministering to the poor, or teaching at a university. Both monks and friars were termed 
regular clergy, because they lived according to one of the monastic rules (regulus, in 
Latin) established throughout the Middle Ages. 

Women were never officially considered members of the clergy, but there were 
religious orders open to them. They could become nuns at a convent under the 
leadership of an abbess, technically cloistered, or cut off from the world, but in reality 
varying in the strictness of their enclosure. Convents generally required a dowry, 
which could be used to support the nun during her lifetime, but poorer women could 
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often join them as lay sisters, responsible for the physical needs of the residents, while 
the nuns concentrated on spiritual matters. In some parts of Europe, women who 
wanted to emulate the friars’ vows of poverty and obedience and work among the poor 
could become what were termed “third-order Franciscans,” and in other areas similar 
groups attached to other religious orders developed. Most of these women wore 
distinctive dress and took some sort of vows, but only those who took final vows 
and lived in a convent are properly called “nuns”; “women religious” is the somewhat 
awkward, but correct, term for all of them. 

Across Europe, individuals judged to be holy were of widely differing types. In 
addition to the various approved groups, there were also individual men and women 
who designed their own plans for a more intensive spiritual life; such persons were open 
to charges of heresy, or false belief, by the institutional church, but they often gained a 
reputation for holiness that far outweighed that of priests, monks, or nuns. There were 
also groups that hovered between acceptance and denunciation. The Beguines, for 
example, were women who lived communally in many cities in the Netherlands and 
Germany, devoting themselves to prayer and service to the poor; members took no vows, 
and supported themselves by manual labor and teaching children. They were alternately 
blisteringly condemned and tepidly permitted by the papacy, but, ultimately, they 
survived; the last official Beguine died in 2013, but small communities of women who 
explicitly view the Beguines as their inspiration can be found in several countries today. 

Religion is not simply a matter of institutions, however, but also of beliefs, rituals, 
and practices. It is very difficult to gain direct access to the beliefs of ordinary 
Christians, for their religious ideas made it into the historical record only when they 
came into conflict with those of the institutional church, such as during trials for 
heresy. Beliefs were expressed through rituals and actions, however, and there is much 
historical evidence regarding these. People participated in processions dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary or a specific saint to ask for a good harvest or prosperity in their city. 
They asked for the assistance of saints to get through childbirth (St. Anne, the mother 
of the Virgin Mary, was a favorite for this), heal disease, or protect them while 
traveling. They paid church taxes or made donations for the building and maintenance 
of churches and cathedrals, where they viewed religious relics regarded as holy; if they 
were wealthy, they bought relics to have in their own homes or private collections. 
Parents attempted to protect their children from the dangers of childhood with prayers 
to the saints, religious images or objects, or pilgrimages to holy places. At least once a 
year, and sometimes much more regularly, people confessed their sins to the village 
priest, who then set certain actions, such as praying or fasting, as penance for those 
sins. They bequeathed money for religious purposes in their wills, including repairing 
church buildings and paying priests to say memorial Masses. 

By the fifteenth century, every major life transition was marked by religious rituals 
for Christians. Very shortly after birth, children were baptized, preferably by a priest 
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Fig. 3 Pilgrims ask for healing at the tomb of St. Sebastian in this oil painting by Josse Lieferinxe 

(fl. 1497-1508). Certain churches, chapels, and shrines gained reputations for offering solutions to 
specific problems and became specialized pilgrimage sites, the most popular were surrounded by inns, 
hostels, food vendors, and souvenir stands selling pilgrims” medals and other trinkets. 
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but in emergency situations perhaps by a midwife, unbaptized babies could not enter 
heaven, so baptism was sometimes carried out on dead children, even though this was 
theologically unacceptable. Although a church wedding was not required, most 
weddings in Europe were conducted by a priest, who often blessed the marital bed 
(sometimes with the couple in it) later that day. Women who had given birth went 
through the ritual of churching sixty days after the childbirth, in which they thanked 
God for their safe delivery, and were welcomed back into the congregation. There were 
rituals for the dying, in which the dying individual, family and friends, and religious 
personnel could participate, after death there were funerary rituals, and memorial 
prayers and Masses designed to speed the soul to paradise. 

Not only were individual life events marked by religious ceremonies, but the calendar 
was also set according to religious periods and days. The life of Christ was reenacted in 
an annual cycle of special holy days (or holidays), with days also dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and various saints - Advent, Christmas, Pentecost, Lent, St. John's Day, St. 
Michael's Day, the birth of Mary, All Saints” Day, and so on. This intersected with the 
agricultural cycle of planting and harvest. By 1450, as many as fifty days were marked off 
as special holidays in addition to Sundays, with restrictions on work, sex, and other 
activities. How seriously people took restrictions on work or sex during these days and 
seasons varied, as did their attendance at regular services. Weekly attendance at services 
was not always the norm, and, although the church enjoined people to confess their sins 
to a priest at least once a year, many did not. 

There is debate among historians as to the depth of people's understanding of 
Christianity, with some arguing that Christian beliefs were a thin veneer over long- 
standing traditional practices, ceremonies in which village priests and all the villagers 
walked around the boundaries of village land sprinkling holy water, or priests baptized 
magnets so that they could be used to find lost objects, are cited as examples of this. 
These very same rituals are used by other historians, however, to argue that 
Christianity deeply permeated people's daily existence. Despite these varying opinions, 
it is clear from such rituals that there was, for most people, little separation between 
aspects of life regarded as sacred and those viewed as secular. 

Jews and Muslims in Europe also celebrated a regular round of religious rituals. 
Jewish and Muslim boys alike were circumcised shortly after birth, and weddings and 
funerals for both groups involved the presence of a religious leader along with family 
members and friends. Religious life for Jewish men centered on schools, where they 
learned Hebrew and studied religious literature, rabbinical courts, where they studied 
and practiced Jewish law, and temples, where they worshipped. Women did not learn 
Hebrew or study law (though they were not excluded from the temple) so their 
religious life centered on the home, where they cooked food, lit candles, and abstained 
from sexual relations in ways that followed religious prescriptions. For Muslim men, 


religious observances were also marked publicly, with prayer at a mosque or study at a 
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Qur'anic school (madrasa). For Muslim women, religious observance was more 
domestic: observing the fast of Ramadan, saying prayers at home, wearing amulets 
with verses from the Qur'an. Neither Judaism nor Islam was hierarchical in the way 
that Christianity was, so there was no one individual with the authority of the pope, or 
even the authority of the patriarch of Constantinople. Both religions had developed 
codes of law that offered guidance on many issues (halakhah in Judaism, the sharia in 
Islam), but these were often interpreted and applied slightly differently by legal 
scholars and judges (called kadi in the Ottoman Empire) depending on the 


local situation. 


Economics and the environment 


The cultural creations of the Renaissance were ordered and purchased by Italian 
merchants and bankers - the same sort of people who were sending ships throughout 
the Mediterranean. Merchant families in Florence became tax collectors for the papacy 
in the late thirteenth century, and subsequently opened banks in many European 
cities, making profits from investments, loans, and exchanges of money. Back in 
Florence, they invested in wool production, importing high-quality raw wool from 
England and Spain, hiring families to carry out the various stages of production, and 
promoting new techniques. Florentine cloth became the best in Europe, and was 
exported throughout the Mediterranean. In the fourteenth century, towns in the 
Low Countries, such as Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent, became major cloth producers, 
and in the fifteenth century towns in England did as well. The English Crown 
encouraged cloth production by setting a high tariff on the export of raw wool and 
a low tariff on the export of finished cloth, by the middle of the fifteenth century 
England was exporting more wool that had been made into cloth than raw wool. 

Making cloth was one of the first types of production in Europe to be organized 
along capitalist lines, in which the raw materials, finished product, and sometimes the 
tools needed for production were owned by someone other than the person doing the 
actual work. Cloth merchants, called drapers, purchased raw wool, hired workers for 
all stages of production, and then sold the finished cloth. Some stages of production 
might be carried out in the drapers’ homes or in buildings they owned, but more often 
production was carried out in the houses of those whom they hired, who were paid by 
the piece rather than by the hour or day. Drapers in many towns, sometimes in 
combination with the merchants of other types of products, joined together to form a 
merchants’ guild that prohibited non-members from trading in the town. 

Mining was also a capitalist enterprise, silver mines in Germany and Bohemia, lead 
and tin mines in western England, copper mines in Spain and Sweden, iron mines in 


England, Poland, and eastern France, and salt mines in the Alps all provided 
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opportunities for investment and for wage employment for workers. This investment 
paid for deeper tunnels, more use of machinery, and more complex smelting pro- 
cesses, which increased the volume and quality of metals of all types, but also had 
serious environmental effects, polluting rivers and deforesting hillsides. These metals 
were essential to new techniques of warfare, which required much larger quantities of 
metals for cannons, cannonballs, armor, and shot. 

Most goods were not produced by wage workers hired by investors, however, but 
through craft guilds. Craft guilds had first developed in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, they organized the production and sale of a particular product, regulating 
the hours that could be worked, the number of workers in a shop, the amount of raw 
materials any shop could obtain, the quality standards required in finished products, 
and so on. They set down written ordinances stipulating their rules, and establishing 
means of governance and enforcement. Guilds were led by master craftsmen, adult 
male heads of household who had become members through producing a product 
judged acceptable - a “masterpiece” - and often paying a fee. Each craftsman led his 
own shop, which was located within his household unless his type of work required 
that he be at a specific location, such as a building site. He hired an apprentice or two 
(the number was set by guild regulations), boys of around ten, whose parents might 
sign an apprenticeship contract. These boys learned the trade while they worked, once 
their apprenticeship was finished (the duration was also set by regulations) they 
became journeymen, and either continued to work in the same shop or traveled 
around working for various masters. Some years later, they might have the opportun- 
ity to settle down, make a masterpiece, get married, and open their own shop. Guilds 
created norms of masculinity quite different from those of nobles; for guild members, 
the ideal man was a stable provider for his family, not a warrior. Although women, 
especially the wives, daughters, and servants of guild masters, worked in guild shops, 
they generally did not go through this formal training program and had no voice in the 
running of the guild; guilds recognized that wives were essential to keeping the 
household/workshop fed and clothed, however, and frequently required that all 
masters be married. The widow of a master might continue to operate the shop for 
a period of time after her husband’s death, making her an attractive marriage partner 
for journeymen in the trade. 

Larger cities in Europe could have hundreds of different guilds, each of which 
developed a strong sense of masculine work identity and cohesion through ceremonies, 
celebrations, processions, and - sometimes - distinctive clothing. Guilds also had 
noneconomic functions: they might have a special altar dedicated to a patron saint, 
establish a fund for orphans of masters, or arrange for carrying the casket in a funeral. 

Although merchants’ and craft guilds dominated the economic life of cities, most of 
the people who lived in cities were members of neither. They made their living 
producing goods and performing services not regulated by guilds: carrying goods 
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from place to place, gathering and selling firewood, working as servants, washing 
clothes, selling used clothing, repairing houses, brewing beer, caring for the sick, 
making simple food items. If these means failed, they might steal or beg, sleeping in 
whatever cellar or attic they could find. This less prosperous and more fluid segment of 
the population might be married, but, at least in northern Europe, they might also 
remain unmarried, demographers estimate that between 10 and 15 percent of the 
northern European population in this era did not marry, with most of these living 
in cities. 

During times of famine or unrest urban populations generally grew as people 
flocked in from the countryside, cities tried to prevent this by restricting the distribu- 
tion of food to home-town poor they regarded as “worthy” - that is, poor through no 
fault of their own. Such measures did not stop the flow of immigrants, however, which 
in the long run was fortunate, as cities depended on immigration to maintain their 
population levels. Not until the nineteenth century did urban birth rates outpace 
urban death rates, for the tightly packed city population, crowded inside or just outside 
the walls, was an ideal breeding ground for every type of disease. 

The growth of cities in western Europe was made possible by developments in the 
countryside, where the vast majority of the population lived. Here people experienced 
the fluctuations of climate most acutely. As glaciers in the Alps and northern Europe 
expanded, people moved to lower valleys or planted more cold-season crops. In 
Norway, farmers switched from wheat to barley, and then to turnips. In England, 
commercial vineyards, which around 1200 had competed with French ones, were 
completely abandoned by 1450. Elsewhere people switched from wine, which was 
becoming more expensive and inferior, to beer. The dramatic drop in population 
caused by the Black Death eased pressures on the food supply to some degree, but this 
may itself have contributed to the Little Ice Age, as the amount of land that was 
cultivated shrank and forests regrew in some areas. Reforestation allowed more carbon 
dioxide uptake from the atmosphere, which cooled the climate - the opposite of what 
is happening today, as deforestation contributes to global warming. 

Economic historians and demographers dispute the impact of the plague on the 
economy, and this clearly was different in different parts of Europe. Some places never 
recovered their economic standing, while in others those people who survived may 
have had a higher standard of living. Labor obligations had begun to be replaced by 
cash rents in many parts of western Europe in the thirteenth century, attempts by 
landlords to reverse this trend after the Black Death provoked peasant rebellions, and 
were largely unsuccessful. Although some labor services, such as fixing roads or 
transporting goods to market, remained, by 1450 peasants in many areas raised crops 
for themselves and for the market, not directly for their lord. 

Like the urban households of guild masters, peasant households were organized 
around a marital couple, agricultural tasks were highly, though not completely, 
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gender-specific, so that the proper functioning of a rural household required at least 
one adult male and one adult female. Remarriage after the death of a spouse was faster 
in the countryside than the cities, and the number of people who remained unmarried 
was much smaller. During both warm and cold periods, grain-growing was the most 
important part of agricultural production in most of Europe, for grain - eaten as bread 
or mush or drunk as beer - was the center of the European diet. Of all the requests in 
the Lord's Prayer, the most important prayer in Christian Europe, “Give us this day 
our daily bread” was the only one that referred to material goods. To this grain was 
added whatever was locally available: berries, fruits, nuts, butter, fish, a little meat, 
herbs, vegetables, cheese. 

By the fifteenth century specialized agricultural production had also developed in 
certain regions, making their residents especially vulnerable to fluctuations in tem- 
perature and rainfall. Some of these areas became dependent on imported grain for 
basic survival, which gave those who controlled trade added power, though they, too, 
had no influence over ice, wind, snow, and rain. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Presenting a snapshot of all of Europe in 1450 in one chapter is very difficult, 
particularly a “Europe” that is geographically and socially broad and diverse. This 
diversity means, in fact, that a counter-example could be found somewhere in Europe 
for nearly every sentence in this chapter. We can make some generalizations, however. 
Throughout Europe, the climate was colder and generally wetter and more variable 
than it had been several centuries earlier, which led to poor harvests and recurring 
famine. Most people lived in small villages in households organized around a marital 
couple, supporting themselves and paying their obligations to their superiors through 
agricultural production. They never traveled very far, and those who did were gener- 
ally merchants trading luxury goods over land and sea routes, or pilgrims visiting holy 
sites. Cities were growing in many parts of Europe, however, especially the Low 
Countries and Italy, and urban dwellers ranged across a broad socio-economic spec- 
trum. The nobility remained the dominant group in European society, both in areas in 
which nation states were slowly coalescing, such as England and France, and in those 
that remained politically divided, such as Germany and Italy. In 1453, the Ottoman 
Empire captured Constantinople and continued its expansion into southeastern 
Europe, and England and France ended a protracted war with one another in which 
England had lost almost all its holdings on the Continent. In all of this warfare, 
gunpowder weapons were becoming increasingly important. 

The invention of the printing press with movable metal type spurred the expansion 
of literacy in vernacular languages, even though only a small proportion of the 
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population could read. Advanced education was in Latin, either at universities that 
trained male students in law, medicine, and theology, or at the new humanist 
academies that trained young men for a career in business or politics. The Christian 
church in central and western Europe was a wealthy, hierarchical, bureaucratic insti- 
tution headed by the pope, in which bishops held a significant amount of power. Most 
people living in Europe were Christian, and engaged in a variety of religious rituals 
throughout the year and across their lifespans, as did Jews and Muslims. Production of 
most commodities was organized through urban craft guilds, but cloth-making and 
mining were increasingly organized along capitalist lines, with an investor providing 
the financial backing for machinery, tools, and raw materials, and workers paid wages 
for their labor. 

The rest of the book will allow you to explore the topics set out in this chapter more 
fully, tracing social, political, intellectual, religious, economic, and environmental 
changes and continuities. It may be harder to keep continuities in mind than to 
investigate changes, as continuities seem to require less explanation and are generally 
not as exciting or noticeable, particularly when studying a period understood as “the 
birth of modernity.” Many people living in this era, however, would not have been 
startled by what they saw around them had they been suddenly transported from 
1450 to 1789; the final chapter of this book will help you assess what was really 
different, and for whom. 


QUESTIONS 


1 How did travel and trade shape the 4 In what ways were secular institutions of 


European economy and society in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries? 

How did climate fluctuations influence the 
expansion and contraction of European 
settlement? 

What were the primary social hierarchies in 
fifteenth-century Europe, and how did 
these shape people’s opportunities in edu- 
cation, work, and religious life? 


power similar to those of the Christian 
church in Europe in 1450? In what ways 
were church and state different? 

How did Christians, Jews, and Muslims in 
Europe express their religious devotion, 
and how did these activities shape the cal- 
endar and the landscape? 

How was life in cities different from that in 
rural areas? How was it similar? 
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Brink of the Apocalypse: Confronting Famine, War, Plague, and Death in the Later Middle Ages, 
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are Thomas A. Brady, Jr., Heiko A. Oberman, and James Tracy, eds., Handbook of European 
History in the Later Middle Ages, Renaissance and Reformation, 1400-1600, 2 vols. (Leiden: E. 
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VII: c. 1415-c. 1500 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 
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Nicholas, Urban Europe 1100-1700 (London: Palgrave-Macmillan, 2003); and Katherine A. 
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Western Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003). 
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(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995); Norman Housley, Religious Warfare in Europe, 
1400-1536 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002); Andrew D. Brown, Church and Society in 
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Business in Medieval Europe, 1200-1550 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999): 
Ruth Mazo Karras, From Boys to Men: Formations of Masculinity in Late Medieval Europe 
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2009). On slavery, see Hannah Barker, That Most Precious Merchandise: The Mediterranean 
Trade in Black Sea Slaves, 1260-1500 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2019). On 
race, see Ivan Hannaford, Race: The History of an Idea in the West (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1996), and Geraldine Heng, The Invention of Race in the European Middle 
Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018). On blood, see Christopher H. Johnson, 
et al., eds., Blood and Kinship: Matter for Metaphor from Ancient Rome to the Present (New 
York: Berghahn, 2013). For new understandings of the Black Death, see Monica H. Green, 
Pandemic Disease in the Medieval World: Rethinking the Black Death (Plymouth: Arc 
Humanities Press, 2015). 
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1 EUROPE IN THE WORID OF 1450 


PRIMARY SOURCES 


Th 


ese can be found in the online resources, along with links to other relevant sites. They can be 


downloaded as a pdf. 


CO NN O V1 BS WN a 


Marco Polo's description of the city of Kinsay (modern Hangchow), c. 1300 
John of Monte Corvino's report from China, 1305 

Charter of Homage and Fealty, 1110 

Winter ceremonies and festivities in the city of Bristol, 1465 
Confronting an outsider, Porto, 1440 

Jacques de Vitry on student life at Paris, c. 1225 

The day of a university student, Belgium, 1476 

The Carmina Burana 

Thomas a Kempis, (1380-1471) The Imitation of Christ 

Religious bequest, Denmark, 1415 

Ordinance of the Spurriers' [Spurmakers'] Guild of London, 1345 
Ordinance of the white-tawyers' guild, London, 1346 

Widow's petition to the king and queen of Denmark, c. 1487 


Ms www.cambridge.org/wiesner-hanks-europe 


NOTE 


1 
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From Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Historia Frederici Ill imperatoris, translated and reprinted in 
James Bruce Ross and Mary Martin McLaughlin, The Portable Renaissance Reader (New York: 
Penguin/Viking, 1953), pp. 208, 209, 211, 212. 
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Individuals in 
society, 1450-1600 


The Great Staircase of the World, or the Ages of Life. In this engraving, 
Jasparde Isaac (d. 1654) depicts a man and a woman ascending from 
swaddled infancy to respectable middle age, and then descending to a 
shared deathbed. 
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